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Administration  of  Educational 
Personnel— New  Emphasis 

By  LEON  MONES 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Personnel  and 
Chief  Examiner,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


I  REMEMBER  how  in  the  early  days 
of  our  century  great  enthusiasm  was 
felt  for  “efficiency  engineering.” 
Young  people  talked  much  about  the 
opportunities  of  the  new  profession, 
based  upon  a  science  of  manipulating 
workers  to  make  them  produce  the  most 
in  the  fastest  time  and  with  the  greatest 
economy.  The  fundamental  concept  of 
the  new  science  was  that  men  were 
machines  in  operation;  they  could  be 
precision  engineered  into  mechanical 
efficiency  and  productivity.  Time 
studies,  job  analysis,  function  aptitudes, 
output  accounting,  comparative  evalua¬ 
tion,  expediting  techniques  were  the 
basic  concerns  of  the  new  type  of 
management  which  operated  not  alone 
in  industry  but  in  education. 

Fortunately  that  entire  concept  has 
changed  or  perhaps  evolved  into  some¬ 
thing  better.  The  notion  of  "efficiency 
engineering”  has  given  way  to  that  of 
"personnel  leadership”  or  “personnel 
administration”  with  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  connotation  resulting.  “Man¬ 
agement”  “Supervisor”  "Administra¬ 
tion”  imply  altogether  different  tech¬ 


niques  and  respjonsibilities  from  what 
they  did. 

The  change  has  come  about  through 
many  influences,  among  them:  (1) 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  operation  of  human  motives  and 
incentives;  (2)  a  more  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  group  activity  and 
group  dynamics;  (3)  a  clarification  of 
the  typ>e  of  association  and  co-operation 
that  must  underlie  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cess;  (4)  progress  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  determination  to  share  in 
pwlicy-making  hitherto  reserved  to  man¬ 
agement;  (5)  a  growing  repugnance 
against  techniques  of  domination  and 
coercion;  (6)  a  broader  realization  of 
the  nature  of  human  happiness  and  its 
relation  to  human  economy;  (7)  reve¬ 
lation  through  scientific  experiment  and 
observation  of  the  nature  of  human 
needs,  emotions,  and  satisfactions;  (8) 
a  growing  conviction  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  at  life  and  at  work;  (9) 
new  legislation  which  illegalized  puni¬ 
tive  practices  in  employment;  (10)  the 
emergence  of  new  ideals  of  education 
as  p)ersonality  structure  and  develop>- 
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merit,  physically,  mentally,  and  socially 
through  a  fellowship  of  learning  experi¬ 
ence;  (11)  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
deficiencies  and  determinations  of  the 
human  personality  which  are  causes  of 
human  unhappiness,  inadequacy,  and 
insufficiency;  (12)  the  realization  of 
the  productive  and  creative  jxitentials 
in  democratic  methods  of  group  control 
and  stimulation;  and  (13)  the  new 
doctrine  of  leadership  as  a  mutual  and 
reciprocal  responsihility  of  the  leader 
and  his  corps  as  they  engage  in  a  joint 
enterprise,  profitable  to  both. 

Such  influences  are  today  stimulating 
the  emergence  of  a  new  profession: 
Educational  Personnel  Administration, 
related  to  Industrial  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  different  as  education  is 
different  from  industry’. 

The  modern  administrator  of  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  must,  of  course,  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  his  routine  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  must  know  how  to  handle 
certifications,  licenses,  regulations,  and 
schedules.  He  must  know  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  agenda;  organize  educational  pro¬ 
grams;  evaluate  credits;  attend  to  all  of 
the  routines  that  comprise  the  arma¬ 
mentarium  of  a  personnel  officer.  He 
must  know  intimately  the  resources  and 
meth(Kls  of  recruitment,  selection,  pro¬ 
motion.  He  must  know  the  problems 
of  furloughs,  pensions.  He  must  know 
sch(x>!  law. 

But,  if  he  spends  his  days  on  this 
kind  of  administrative  routine  he  is  not 
practicing  Personnel  Administration. 
The  new  Personnel  Administration  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  helping 
a  corps  of  individuals  with  every  avail¬ 
able  resource  to  be  happy,  healthy,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  cooperative  in  their  work. 
Personnel  Administration  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sensitive  to  the  creative  and 
adoptive  mechanisms  of  the  human  per- 


sonaht)’  —  the  impulses,  drives,  needs, 
emotions,  conflicts,  frustrations,  and 
roles  that  are  the  structural  material  of 
the  human  i^ersonality.  It  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  values  and  significance 
of  incentives,  to  the  equations  of  goal 
and  value  that  comprise  the  human  con¬ 
science  and  moral  self.  It  must  under¬ 
stand  the  elements  and  structural  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  social  climate  in  which  men 
work  best  and  most  happily.  It  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  offer  advice  to 
the  puzzled;  encouragement  to  the  tired 
and  anxious;  explanation  to  those  in 
doubt;  and  above  all  a  sense  of  honest 
appreciation  and  professional  fraternitv 
to  all.  It  must  offer  to  the  individuals 
that  comprise  a  professional  corps  the 
opportunity’  of  stimulation  and  response 
within  the  corps  membership. 

And  most  significantly.  Personnel 
Administration  must  operate  within  a 
relationship  of  professional  and  social 
democracy,  for  it  is  only  when  men  are 
free  in  association  and  fearless  in  com¬ 
munication  that  their  best  and  noblest 
service  is  rendered. 

To  be  formal  and  definitive  about  it : 
Personnel  Administration  is  the  respon¬ 
sihility  of  managing  those  dynamic  fac¬ 
tors  and  elements,  human  and  environ¬ 
mental,  that  condition  and  determine 
the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  people 
as  they  work  in  professional  association. 
In  industry  the  term  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istration  came  into  general  use  only 
since  about  1930  and  the  concept  was 
created  by  progressive  and  liberal  Eng¬ 
lish  employers  like  Robert  Owen  and 
stimulated  by  Taylor  and  other  prota¬ 
gonists  of  "scientific  management." 

In  industry.  Personnel  Management 
includes  hiring,  classifying,  training, 
promoting,  transfer,  wage  rates,  honor 
systems,  discharge,  health,  education, 
recreation,  etc.,  and  graduallv  the  em- 
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phasis  is  being  placed  on  human  rela¬ 
tions,  cooperation,  and  morale. 

It  is  the  human  relations  aspect  and 
its  emphasis  that  distinguish  Personnel 
Administration  in  the  area  of  education. 
For  in  education  performance  can  not 
be  adequately  measured  by  an  account¬ 
ing  of  tangible  products.  The  influ¬ 
ence  and  aura  of  mental  health;  the 
ability  to  share  wholesome  experiences; 
the  contagious  quality  of  enthusiasm; 
the  degree  and  level  of  loyalty-,  affec¬ 
tion,  mutual  appreciation;  the  psycho¬ 
physical  energy;  the  creativeness  and 
resourcefulness;  the  sheer  professional 
satisfaction;  the  ability  to  assume  quasi- 
parcntal  res|M)nsibiIity  are  major  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Administrator  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Personnel.  So  that  such  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  practice  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  about  the  factors  and 
conditions  that  affect  the  individual  in 
his  active  and  cooperative  group  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  nature  and  resolution 
of  conflicts,  the  psvcholog\’  of  aspira¬ 
tion.  the  fundamental  nature  of  leader¬ 
ship,  the  mechanisms  of  competition, 
the  process  of  individual  growth 
through  social  participation,  the  causes 
of  mental  and  emotion.il  frustration, 
the  evaluation  of  human  potentials  are 
topics  for  studv  in  the  preparation  for 
the  emerging  profession. 

There  are  no  valid  statistics  available 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  emotional 
and  mental  breakdowns  and  disturb¬ 
ances  among  te.ichers.  But  those  of  us 
who  have  served  as  Administrators  of 
Educational  Personnel  are  aw-are  that 
such  breakdowns  arc  onlv  too  frequent. 
The  climate,  responsibilities,  tensions, 
and  the  general  cmotion.il  impacts  of 
teaching  are  such  as  to  catalvze  and 
stimulate  incipient  cmotion.il  insecuri¬ 
ties  of  people  who  teach. 

Particularlv  in  the  profession  of 


teaching,  is  it  important  to  detect  the 
incidence  of  such  insecurities  and  dis¬ 
turbances  and  to  afford  to  the  teacher 
relief,  therapy,  and  re-education  by 
means  of  all  the  resources  available  to 
a  Department  of  Personnel.  Quite 
possibly,  in  other  occupations,  mental 
or  emotional  disturbances  may  not  in¬ 
capacitate  a  person  from  fulfilling  the 
responsibilities  of  his  occupation.  In 
teaching,  however,  such  disturbances 
are  bound  to  affect  the  patterns  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  A 
teacher,  for  instance,  who  has  equated 
herself  with  a  dependent  and  infantile 
role,  can  hardly  exert  upon  pupils  an 
influence  conducive  to  their  maturity. 
Administrators  of  Personnel,  in  their 
interviews  with  teachers,  become  aware 
of  how  frequently  progressive  emotional 
disturbances,  irrational  fears,  persistent 
anxieties,  feelings  of  inadequacy,  obses¬ 
sions,  frustration,  and  the  like,  operate 
to  reduce  teaching  efficiency  and  to  mar 
teacher  influence. 

It  is  to  this  concern  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Educational  Personnel  must 
be  trained  and  experienced  to  direct  re¬ 
sources  of  diagnosis,  support  and  the¬ 
rapy  that  must  be  made  available.  The 
prime  technique  of  teaching  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  productive,  realistic,  and  healthy 
patterns  of  active  human  relationship 
among  pupils  and  teachers,  which  in 
turn  result  in  secure  personalities  and 
sound  social  ways  and  activities. 
Teachers  who  are  themselves  handi¬ 
capped  b\'  severe  emotional  problems  or 
personality  deficiencies  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  agents  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  personalities  that  are  secure  or 
social  patterns  that  are  mature. 

Present  studies  in  field  psychology- 
are  contributing  much  to  establish  the 
basic  science  of  the  profession.  Thev 
are  throwing  light  on  the  nature  and 
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mechanisms  of  the  individual’s  adjust¬ 
ment  process  to  the  total  field  of  his 
social  participation;  on  the  chain  of 
stimuli  and  response  that  comprise  the 
pattern  of  his  social  beha\ior;  on  the 
nature  of  status,  self-identification,  and 
social  role  that  are  both  the  stimuli  and 
response  of  social  behavior;  and  on  the 
structure  of  relationships  that  cr\  stallizc 
into  personality’. 

In  short  the  emerging  profession  of 
Administration  of  Educational  Person¬ 
nel  will  establish  a  basic  science  to  seek 
control  of  the  individual’s  active  partici¬ 
pation  and  contribution  to  professional 
group  effort.  The  science  itself  will 
serve  to  utilize  the  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  j’)ersonalit\'  as  factor,  process, 
and  agency  in  social  conduct. 

It  follows  that  training  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Administration  of  Educational 
Personnel  must  consist  of  two  major 
areas:  (1)  in  the  underlying  psycho¬ 
logical  basis  of  personality  structure  and 
social  adjustment;  (2)  in  the  tech- 
ni<|ues  and  operations  of  professional 
management  which  will  implement  the 
optimum  psychological  values. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  technit|ues  of 
management  have  been  employed  that 
have  resulted  in  impeding  and  even 
frustrating  the  efforts  and  talents  of 
teachers  and  reducing  their  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  Ruthless  techniques  of 
selection,  systems  of  promotion  that  en¬ 
courage  resentment  and  hostility,  incen¬ 
tives  based  upon  fear  and  coercion, 
efforts  to  effect  c(K>rdination  by  restrict¬ 
ing  individual  initiative,  poliev-making 
bv  directixes  from  above,  placement 
without  study  of  indixidual  potentials, 
over-emphasis  on  mechanical  rigidities 
without  tolerance  of  necessary  flexibili¬ 
ty  —  such  practices  must  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  emerging  psychology. 


This  issue  of  EDUCATION  is  an 
attempt  to  help. 

Perhaps  in  the  way  of  prefatory 
orientation,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
a  summary  of  the  principles  of  modern 
educational  leadership  which  the  author 
published  in  EDUCATION  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1949. 

1.  Modern  educational  leadership 
rests  upon  the  conviction  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  belief,  in  attitude,  in  traits 
among  people  must  be  tolerated,  and 
that  leadership  may  yet  effect  a  willing 
cooperation  in  common  purposes.  Peo¬ 
ple  can  learn  hoxv  to  live  differently  and 
vet  find  ways  of  associative  life. 

2.  Modern  educational  leadership 
recognizes  that  human  activity  must  be 
tied  up  xvith  human  satisfaction. 
Therefore  in  the  enterprise  of  leader¬ 
ship  the  level  of  human  relations  estab¬ 
lished  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  specific  tasks  accomplished.  Hu¬ 
man  satisfaction  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  objective  attainment. 

3.  The  purpose  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership  is  to  effect  a  continual  elevation 
in  the  pattern  of  cooperative  life.  There 
must  be  a  steady  rise  in  the  levels  of 
human  relationships. 

4.  The  task  of  the  modern  educa¬ 
tional  leader  is  to  find  common  convic¬ 
tions  of  purjwsc,  common  commitment 
of  aim  on  which  people  of  differing 
cultures  can  unite  for  undertakings  of 
general  advantage. 

5.  Modern  educational  leadership 
places  little  faith  in  the  magic  of  sud¬ 
den  reformation  or  metamorphosis.  It 
works  along  evolutionary,  developmen¬ 
tal,  long  term  lines,  in  accordance  with 
the  possibilities  of  accumulating  scien¬ 
tific  discovery. 

6.  Modern  educational  leadership 
does  not  rely  ujwn  compartmentaliza- 
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tion  and  isolation  of  responsibility’  for 
efficiency.  It  depends  upon  a  unani¬ 
mous  understanding  and  sharing  of  the 
total  purpose,  progress,  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

7.  Modern  educational  leadership 
relies  upon  the  processes  of  group  think¬ 
ing,  group  deliberation,  group  decision, 
and  the  mutual  stimulation  that  result 
from  these. 

8.  Modern  educational  leadership 
accepts  social  maturity  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  goal  of  education.  Social  maturity 
is  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  mutual  satisfaction  in  group 
effort. 

9.  Modern  educational  leadership  is 
not  perfectionist.  It  realizes  that  prob¬ 
lems  will  always  be  with  us,  that  trouble 
is  our  business,  that  permanent  solu¬ 
tions  are  rare,  that  compromise  is 
generally  essential,  that  it  is  better  to 
travel  than  to  arrive,  and  that  some 
degree  of  imperfection  is  better  than 
military  perfection. 

10.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  learning  is  not  necessarily 
education,  that  some  learning  may  be 
surrounded  with  such  circumstances, 
emotions,  and  incentives,  and  human 
relations  as  to  make  it  anti-educational. 

1 1 .  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  everybody  need  not  have 
his  way,  but  should  have  his  say  until 
group  decision  is  formulated. 

12.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  in  fluctuating  authority,  shared 
responsibility,  and  the  emergence  of 
new  patterns  of  leadership  as  a  contin¬ 
uous  condition. 


13.  Modern  educational  leadership 
holds  that  individuals  achieve  the  best 
and  highest  adjustment  of  their  individ¬ 
ual  personalities  while  participating  in 
the  activities  of  cooperative  group  life. 

14.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  the  resources  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  of  all  co¬ 
workers  should  be  given  release  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

15.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  it  is  responsible  for  and 
must  be  concerned  with  all  social  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  community',  and  all 
types  of  learners. 

16.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  its  operative  principle  is 
not  that  of  efficient  management  but 
that  of  affording  the  highest  possible 
motives  and  incentives  to  human  coop¬ 
eration  and  satisfaction. 

17.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  decision  by  authority  is 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  decision  by 
group,  since  group  decision  implies 
group  understanding,  consent,  and  will. 

18.  Modern  educational  leadership 
looks  upon  tolerance,  and  especially  hu¬ 
mor,  as  a  most  important  way  of  social 
life  and  means  of  expanding  social  con¬ 
tact. 

19.  Modern  educational  leadership 
believes  that  cooperative  human  effort 
can  better  the  patterns  and  forms  of 
human  life  and  the  systems  of  human 
attitude  we  call  human  nature.  Truth 
is  not  finished  but  waiting  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  human  faith  and  will.  With 
this  high  purpose  the  school  must  be 
associated. 


Four  Basic  Approaches 

to  Educational  Administration 

By  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Former  Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Nexe  York  City 
Author,  “The  Art  of  Administration,”  etc. 


The  elements  of  good  admin¬ 
istration  are  known.  The  current 
problem  is  to  get  that  knowledge 
extended  to  those  who  administer,  real¬ 
izing  that  the  basic  factors  are  the  same 
wherever  the  labors  of  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  be  united  toward  assuring 
a  shared  and  willing  performance  to¬ 
ward  a  common  end  result.  Due  to 
historically  understandable  reasons  it 
has  somehow  come  to  pass  that  educa¬ 
tional  administration  at  all  levels  has 
been  the  slowest  to  come  to  self-aware¬ 
ness  about  the  proper  uses  of  good  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  rather  than  one  of 
the  earliest,  as  might  theoretically  have 
been  expected.  No  doubt  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  and  complexitv’  of  school  and 
college  administrative  or  directive  prob¬ 
lems  is  at  least  lending  urgency  to  the 
present  sense  of  need,  and  is  pressing 
upon  the  attention  of  all  in  education 
the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  effectiveness  in  the  operation  of  the 
educational  function  from  the  qualitv 
of  its  over-all  direction  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

I  can  attempt  here  only  to  highlight 
several  observations  about  modern  ad¬ 
ministration  which  may  at  least  supplv 
some  fresh  orientation  regarding  issues 


underlying  the  conduct  of  educational 
organizations.* 

But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  in 
a  prefactor)'  way  that  the  sound  ap¬ 
proach  here  will  recognize  the  truth 
that  good  will  and  good  structure  are 
equally  essential  in  good  administration. 
Good  will  alone  gives  rise  to  a  senti¬ 
mentality  which  forgets  the  importance 
of  the  numerous  hows  of  effective  hu¬ 
man  relations.  Gootl  structure  alone 
conduces  to  mechanical,  impersonal, 
routinized,  stereotyped  procedures  which 
are  bereft  of  the  phosphorescence  of 
kindliness,  magnanimity,  long  suffering, 
and  a  will  toward  eager  c(X)peration. 
An  executive  who  is  basically  well-dis¬ 
posed  toward  harmonious  associations 
with  his  staff  will  at  important  points 
fail  to  implement  his  desire  and  inten¬ 
tion  unless  he  has  a  planned  and  or¬ 
ganized  relation  to  them  —  especially  as 
his  staff  grows  in  size.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  executive  who  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  organization  charts,  rigid 
lines  of  authority,  strict  budget  con¬ 
trols,  speed  and  firmness  in  top  mana¬ 
gerial  decisions.  Call  while  having  su¬ 
preme  confidence  in  his  ow'n  rightness), 
will  find  himself  busy  about  many 
things  but  not  the  leader  of  a  loyal. 


1  Not  only  do  tlie  other  Articles  in  this  issue  elaborate  uiK>n  many  important 
aspects  of  the  problem,  b^it  the  supporting  literature  is  growing  rapidly  in  quantity 
it  not  in  quality.  I  have  myself  contribute<l  a  more  e.\tendt*d  analysis  in  general  terms, 
in  “The  Art  of  Administration,”  New  York,  1051  ;  and  in  more  educational  terms.  T 
may  refer  to  my  volume  of  lectures.  “Trustees.  Teachers.  Students;  Their  Role  in 
Higher  Education,”  University  of  Utah  Press.  1951. 
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united  team  of  workers. 

I  shall  try  in  the  following  to  suggest 
something  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
toward  the  necessary  inteirveaving  of 
wise  human  love  and  well-integrated 
coordinative  processes  and  procedures. 

I  have  selected  to  highlight: 

1.  the  centrality  of  purposes, 

2.  the  sharing  of  purposes, 

3.  the  need  for  leadership, 

4.  the  ways  toward  a  unifying  coor¬ 
dination. 

I.  The  Centrality  of  Purposes. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  every 
functioning  organization  continues  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  function  to  perform,  and 
that  the  function  should  be  expressed 
in  its  declared  purposes.  To  say  that 
the  purpose  of  a  college  is  to  supply  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  say  little  which  has  opera¬ 
tive  illumination.  What  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  what  end,  by  what  methods, 
for  whom,  at  what  costs,  with  what 
facilities  —  these  and  similar  questions 
at  once  arise.  And  who  shall  answer 
them? 

How  shall  objectives  be  agreed  upon; 
how  be  articulated  and  to  whom;  how 
be  recurrently  scrutinized  as  to  con¬ 
tinuing  value  and  successful  realiza¬ 
tion?  Again,  how'  is  it  to  be  assured 
that  all  newcomers  (e.g.,  professors, 
dieticians,  or  janitors)  will  come  to 
accept  willingly  and  intelligently  the 
objectives;  how  are  present  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  held  to  their  own  best  loyal¬ 
ties  to  the  purp>oses,  and  to  flexibihty 
of  mind  as  to  shifts  in  emphasis  about 
aims  and  methods  which  changing  con¬ 
ditions  may  require? 

Underlying  the  consideration  of 
these  essential  questions  have  also  to  be 
faced  the  facts  as  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  or  interested  in  the  effectuat¬ 
ing  of  purposes.  A  college  community 


typically  comprises  trustees,  administra¬ 
tors,  faculty,  students,  custodial  helpers 
of  all  kinds,  —  and  less  directly,  but 
often  potently,  alumni,  parents,  donors, 
accrediting  agencies,  and  (in  public 
colleges)  state  or  city  legislators. 

Perhaps  the  "principle”  to  be  invoked 
in  order  that  purposes  or  objectives  may 
preserve  their  necessary  controlling  cen¬ 
trality  is  that  one  basic  task  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  to  organize  the  corporate 
thinking  about  purposes  (along  with 
thinking  on  possible  changes  in  the 
methods  of  realizing  them)  in  such 
manner  that  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  assured  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent  among  the  closely  affect¬ 
ed  groups.  Continuing  responsibility 
for  clarity,  unity  and  flexibility  about 
objectives  and  their  implementation 
rests  in  their  first  instance  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  shoulders. 

2.  The  Sharing  of  Purposes. 

But  what  in  practice  and  in  structure 
what  does  this  mean  and  imply? 

Psychologically,  purposes  which  indi- 
\’iduals  accept  as  directives  for  behavior 
(whether  that  behavior  is  individual  or 
in  an  institutional  setting)  may  be  (a) 
imposed  by  outside  authority  (b)  may 
be  accepted  in  a  passive  compliance,  or 
(c)  may  be  enthusiastically  espoused  as 
self-propulsive  motives  gladly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  incorporated  into  one’s  motiva¬ 
tional  structure.  The  last  of  these 
promptings  to  action  is  obviously  the 
preferred  one,  especially  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  agency  where  positive  unity  of 
intention  is  so  critical  for  good  educa¬ 
tion.  For  to  have  ever^'one  involved 
from  top  to  bottom  “get  right  with”  the 
organized  purposes  is  the  first  condition 
toward  an  institution’s  success. 

There  seems,  happily,  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  purposes  tend  to  be 
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Strongly  influential  upon  individuals 
and  groups  where  they  are  shared  in 
the  formulation,  or  at  least  are  suh- 
scrihed  to  by  definite,  affirmative  assent. 

Those  who  are  to  help  realize  pur¬ 
poses  should,  if  this  conclusion  is  valid, 
either  (a)  be  assured  of  some  organized 
provision  (committee,  conference,  etc.) 
for  shared  deliberation  and  for  reaching 
agreed  conclusions  about  purposes  and 
methods  (i.e.,  for  achieving  active  con¬ 
sent);  or  (b)  have  the  explicit  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  they  join  a  going  organization 
with  established  purposes  to  become  in 
advance  sufficiently  aware  of  these  aims 
to  be  willing  to  accept  them  as  their 
own  motives  as  a  condition  of  their  new 
affiliation. 

From  an  authoritarian  point  of  view 
this  is  a  hard,  not  to  say  fatuous,  doc¬ 
trine.  From  a  democratic  point  of  view 
—  validated  by  a  grasp  of  the  modern 
psychologN-  of  inner  —  directed  motiva¬ 
tions,  this  approach  to  administration 
is  the  only  possible  and  fruitful  one. 
It  is,  however,  an  approach  which  has 
to  be  built  up,  structured  and  made  the 
ty'pical  process  of  operational  thinking, 
gradually,  patiently,  and  uith  common 
sense.  There  has,  further,  to  be  a  clear¬ 
ly  acknowledged  understanding  by  all 
involved  that  a  wise  distinction  has  to 
be  preserved  betAveen  taking  necessary 
counsel  together  as  to  what  should  be 
undertaken  (purposes  and  policies), 
and  the  unitary  executive  task  of  being 
sure  that  performance  takes  place  as 
purposed.  From  this  latter  unitary  re¬ 
sponsibility',  the  administrator  cannot 
escape;  indeed  it  is  this  which  sets  him 
somewhat  apart  in  both  the  point  of 
view  and  the  content  of  his  labors.  For 


in  theory  and  usually  in  fact,  he  is  the 
one  who  is  watchful  that  all  activities 
intermesh  to  realize  the  over-all  pur¬ 
poses  most  effectively. 

The  strategy'  and  tactics  of  shared 
deliberation  are  something  else  again. 
Much  depends  on  the  kinds  of  problem 
under  review,  upon  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  committee  (or  others  delegated) 
conferees,  upon  the  recognition  of 
genuine  and  sincere  differences  of  point 
of  view  (as  in  a  faculty  committee  on 
curriculum  revision),  and  finallv  upon 
the  total  wisdom  and  appeal  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership.  In  short,  there 
is  no  one  right  formula  as  to  how  to 
structure  shared  thought  and  active 
consent.  But  the  broad  approach  is  to 
inrolre  in  preliminary,  continuing  and 
organized  discussion  representires  of 
those  groups  xvhich  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  some  new  idea, 
under  leadership  which  is  gently  press¬ 
ing  to  achieve  agreement. 

3.  The  Need  for  Leadership. 

Leadership,  in  executive  terms,  can 
be  simply  defined  as  the  capacity  to  get 
others  to  share  in  doing  what  the  leader 
desires  to  achieve  because  they  come  to 
want  to  do  so.* 

The  good  leader  (president,  dean, 
department  head)  is  thus  the  spearhead 
and  articulator  of  aims  and  purposes; 
he  is  the  power-plant  of  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  for  purposes  in  hand;  he  is  the  sy'm- 
bol  of  the  unity  of  intention;  he  is  the 
one  to  see  the  organization  steady  and 
see  it  whole,  including  in  this  a  hearten¬ 
ing  relationship  (actual  or  delegated) 
with  all  the  groups  of  "publics”*  which 


2  In  my  book.  ‘’The  Art  of  Leadership,”  New  York,  1935,  I  have  spellefl  out 
in  some  detail  the  meaning,  the  methods  and  the  manners  of  demoeratie  executive 
leadership. 

3  In  “The  University  and  Its  Publics,”  by  Professor  Clarence  Schoenfeld,  New 
York,  1954  (late  fall),  the  reader  will  find  this  whole  function  helpfully  set  forth  in 
terms  of  a  “public  relations”  assignment. 
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stituency. 

Ajjain,  he  is  the  catalyser  of  action 
after  consultative  discussion;  he  strives 
to  give  new  heart  and  vision  to  the 
weary  and  the  la/y  who  are  present  in 
most  organizations  as  time  takes  its  toll 
of  youthful  enthusiasms. 

And  how  does  he  meet  these  neces¬ 
sary  challenges?  The  answer  is  not 
simple.  But  he  has  first  to  recognize 
the  personal  nature  of  his  role;  to  keep 
himself  renewed  and  fresh  in  energy 
and  vision;  to  relate  himself  as  closely 
as  time  and  strength  allow  to  seeing 
through  the  eyes  of  his  several  com¬ 
ponent  groups,  the  problems  of  the 
institutions  as  they  view  them.  This 
means  that  he  knows  how  to  listen  un- 
dcrstandingly  and  sympathetically.  And 
it  means  equally  that  he  knows  how  to 
communicate  with  maximum  influence. 
Communication  (one  of  the  ovenvorked 
and  often  misunderstood  words  in  to¬ 
day’s  administrative  vocabularly)  is  an 
essential  process  in  every  organization. 
But  it  is  effective  only  where  its  essence 
is  understood  by  those  who  would  com¬ 
municate.  For  it  is  always  a  two-way 
relation  and  result.  It  is  never  merely 
telling,  announcing,  publicizing  or  pro¬ 
pagandizing.  It  entails  that  the  one 
communicated  \vith  change  in  some 
relevant  way  either  in  his  thought  or 
action  or  both. 

Communication  may  be  correctly 
defined  as  achieving  a  shared  common 
understanding  based  on  some  approxi¬ 
mately  shared  experience,  in  which  it 
is  the  experience  (mental  or  overt), 
often  prompted  by  the  communicator, 
which  brings  self-illumination.  This 
illumination  may  hopefully  yield  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  which  it  is  desired  to 
communicate,  but  it  may  also  result  in 
conscious  and  informed  disagreement. 


tween  us”  is  a  first  essential  toward 
common  efforts.  Hence  knowledge  of 
how  it  is  that  experience  is  shared  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  leader’s  equipment. 
Briefly  the  sharing  of  experience  re¬ 
quires  that  two  or  more  minds  are 
exposed  to  similar  or  identical  stimuli 
of  feelings,  ideas,  and  interplay  of  en¬ 
vironmental  influences.  And  it  is,  of 
course,  the  last  of  these  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  bring  about.  Tbe  total  en¬ 
vironment  of  a  young  instructor  is  at 
best  a  widely  different  context  from  the 
enviromental  background  of  a  college 
president.  And  only  the  imaginative 
and  sensitive  president  is  able  in  some 
degree  to  "put  himself  in  the  place  of’ 
some  younger  colleague  who  is  all  too 
likely  to  think  that  the’  president 
“doesn’t  know  about  the  teacher’s  prob¬ 
lems  the  way  I  do." 

No  organization  is  any  stronger  as 
a  going  concern  than  the  leadership 
which  is  somewhere  manifested  in  it, 
through  it  and  on  its  behalf.  Stay  close 
to  the  Big  Idea;  help  to  enrich  and 
fulfill  the  personalities  who  are  partici¬ 
pating;  assure  that  genuine  communica¬ 
tion  on  important  matters  of  purpose, 
policy  and  program  is  being  attained; 
—  these  are  among  the  key  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  good  leadership. 

The  need  for  leadership  is  the  need 
that  the  batteries  of  all  be  periodically 
recharged,  that  organizations  are  kept 
vitalized  and  humanized,  that  there  is 
wide  recognition  that  a  pilot  is  at  the 
helm  who  has  clear  ideas  about  the  des¬ 
tination  (purposes)  and  the  ways  toward 
it. 

4.  The  Wflys  Toward  a  Unifying  • 

Coordination. 

I  have  elsewhere  defined  coordina- 
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tion<  as  “the  process  by  which  advance 
agreement  is  secured  upon  pohcies  and 
the  general  methods  of  their  execution 
from  the  several  special  groups  involved 
in  carrying  them  out,  and  hy  which  also 
it  is  assured  that  agreed  pohcies  will  be 
carried  out  inteUigently,  willingly,  and 
effectively.” 

I  have  enumerated  above  the  several 
interested  groups  in  a  college.  It  is 
next  needful  to  set  forth  the  inherently 
necessary’  operating  functions.  The 
essential  functions,  using  the  familiar 
vocabularly  of  administration,  are:  the 
educational  work  of  teaching  (produc¬ 
tion);  the  duties  of  student  enlistment, 
public  relations,  money  raising  (sell¬ 
ing);  the  financial  controls  and  records 
(finance);  the  fullest  enlistment  of  a 
carefully  selected  and  trained  employed 
personnel  in  enthusiastic  labors  on  the 
institutions  behalf  (personnel). 

Both  interest  groups  and  integral 
functional  activities  have  to  be  brought 
into  balanced,  purposive  total  function¬ 
ing  by  the  head  administrator  who  thus 
assumes  the  fifth  vital,  managerial  func¬ 
tion,  namely  coordination. 

Here,  as  with  achie\ing  clarity  of 
corporate  purposes  (see  Section  One 
above),  there  is  a  similar  need  for 
giving  voice  to  the  points  of  view  of 
different  groups  and  of  different  func¬ 
tions  in  order  that  necessaiy  counsel 
may  be  secured  from  those  with  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  specialized  areas, 
and  in  order  that  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  with  them  be  assured. 

I  see  no  way  to  a  sensible,  adequate, 
integrated  handling  of  this  coordinative 
function  other  than  the  explicit  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  representative  deliberative 
body  or  bodies  with  whom  the  head 
administrator  will  periodically  meet  for 


advisory’,  and  to  some  extent,  for  deter¬ 
minative  (legislative)  purposes. 

Clearly,  if  all  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  is  psychologically,  democratically 
and  administratively  vahd,  the  present 
typical  structuring  is  inadequate. 
Witness  the  following  as  among  the 
distinct  and  now  disparate  groups  of 
which  account  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
coordinative  point  of  view:  a  board  of 
trustees;  an  over-all  alumni  association; 
a  faculty'  body;  a  student  government; 
a  non-academic  employees’  conference 
group  (sometimes  a  labor  union  or 
unions  under  collective  bargaining  rela¬ 
tions);  and  there  may  be  others. 

W'hat  coordination  calls  for  and  what 
the  top  administration  needs,  is  a  body 
(analagous  in  some  measure  to  a  cabi¬ 
net  and  in  some  measure  to  a  senate) 
in  which  are  regularly  brought  together 
uninstructed  representatives  to  consider 
together  and  try  to  achieve  some  recon¬ 
ciliation  in  common,  of  the  policies  to 
be  pursued. 

Those  who  know  at  first  hand  at 
what  cross-purposes  the  numerous  exis¬ 
tent  sp)ecial-interest  bodies  often  operate 
and  who  wll  admit  the  conflicts,  rifts, 
tensions  and  failures  of  inter-group 
communication  which  can  on  occasion 
bedevil  the  working  harmony  of  a  col¬ 
lege  or  other  educational  institution, 
will  recognize  that  my  proposal  is  not 
in  the  realm  of  unrealistic  theory  nor 
wishful  fancy. 

Coordination  calls  for  the  explicit 
recognition  that  different  groups  voice 
different  (and  partial)  points  of  view 
and  until  they  are  brought  into  a  com¬ 
mon  forum  for  interchange  of  ideas 
and  for  communication  driving  toward 
agreement,  the  chances  of  improved 
working  harmony  are  slight. 


4  See  “Personnel  Administration :  It’s  Principles  an<l  Priictice.”  hy  Tead  and 
Metcalf,  New  York,  1933,  p.  351. 
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My  advocacy  of  the  application  of 
the  historic  democratic  doctrine  of  the 
repres<*ntation  of  interests  to  the  field 
of  educational  administration  is  neither 
quixotic,  naive  nor  impractical.  Rather 
it  is  integral  to  the  kind  of  oversight, 
control  and  consensus  that  education  in 
a  democratic  society  and  for  democratic 
purposes  can  alone  tolerate  and  can 
alone  encourage  in  the  light  of  present 
psychological  understanding  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  best  qualities  of  human 
nature  are  enlisted  and  agreements 
upon  united  action  assured. 

Do  we  want  clearer  purposes  and 
objectives  in  education  along  with  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  fluidity  of  methods?  Do 
we  w'ant  these  clearer  purposes  intelli¬ 
gently  shared  amj  implemented?  Do 
we  W'ant  leadership  to  be  effective,  uni- 
f\'ing,  and  heartening?  Shall  we  recog¬ 
nize  and  organize  to  provide  for  the 
critical  need  to  have  better,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  inclusive  coordinative 
processes? 


If  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
in  the  affirmative,  the  way  ahead  is  in 
principle  clear.  And  it  is  the  way,  or 
rather  it  is  the  various  ways  and  struc¬ 
tures,  which,  prompted  in  part  by  the 
administrator’s  enlightened  and  demo¬ 
cratic  good  will  and  leadership,  will 
slowly  but  solidly  be  initiated  in  order 
to  supercede  the  at  present  often  too 
authoritatian  and  at  the  same  time  too 
inchoate  patterns  of  directive  control 
and  counsel.  Procedures  for  wider  con¬ 
sultation  and  more  unified  policy  deter¬ 
mination  and  acceptance  are  the  instru¬ 
mental  results  sought.  And  the  criterion 
of  soundness  and  success  will  be  that 
the  organization  is  realized  by  all  to  be 
clearly  gaining  in  educational  strength 
and  stature  because  knowledge  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are  being  more  fully  and  re¬ 
sponsibly  shared  by  those  groups  to 
which  the  institution’s  true  prosperity  is 
entrusted. 


Human  Relations  in  Personnel 
Administration  for  Education 

hy  EDWARD  F.  KENNELLY 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

IT  is  only  of  late  that  scientific  planned  orientation  to  the  many  job 
thought  has  been  directed  to  the  assignments  essential  to  the  completion 
study  of  human  factors  in  the  ad-  of  the  total  product,  and  an  emotional 
ministration  and  supervision  of  educa-  identification  with  the  success  of  the 
tional  personnel.  Those  of  us  who  have  production.  Through  such  a  farsighted 
been  concerned  with  the  varied  prob-  program,  the  prospective  worker  was 
lems  of  education  over  the  years  can  able  to  see  and  appreciate  his  job  in  re¬ 
recall  when  a  specific  kind  of  supervi-  lation  to  those  immediately  preceding 
sion  known  as  “Scientific  Supervision"  and  following  it;  perhaps  more  impor- 
was  in  vogue,  wherein  the  great  empha-  tant  in  relation  to  the  contribution  he 
sis  was  placed  upon  tests,  graphs,  and  his  job  assignment  made  to  the 
charts,  checklists,  and  the  like,  and  finished  product;  and  especially  in  the 
little  emphasis,  if  any,  was  given  to  the  relationship  of  himself  to  the  corps  of 
individual  personalities  of  those  indi-  his  fellow  workers, 
viduals  who  were  being  “scientifically  The  field  of  education  has  learned 
supervised.”  This  era  in  the  develop-  a  great  deal  from  the  research  studies 
ment  of  teacher-supervision  has  happily  and  planned  projects  in  industry  and 
evolved  into  a  more  meaningful  and  commerce.  It  is  interesting  and  grati- 
efficient  democratic  and  cooperative  fying  to  find  most  school  systems  dis- 
concept  of  the  supervision  of  practicing  playing  a  comparable  point  of  \iew  in 
teachers.  jiersonnel  administration  through  the 

Industry-,  like  education,  learned,  medium  of  planned  orientation  pro- 
through  sad  experience,  of  the  negative  grams  for  new  teachers.  Just  as  the 
and  frustrating  effect  of  the  mass  pro-  worker  in  industry  should  know  a  job 
duction  assembly  line  on  its  employees,  per  se  as  well  as  the  other  job  assign- 
required  to  perform  and  repeat  the  same  ments  to  which  his  is  related,  it  is  essen- 
simple  tasks  as  a  job  assignment;  sel-  tial  that  the  third  grade  teacher  not 
dom,  if  ever,  being  able  to  appreciate  only  know  her  “third  grade  job,”  but 
the  completed  product,  or  the  relation-  also  the  problems  of  the  teachers  in  the 
ship  of  the  job  assignment  to  its  comple-  other  elementary  grades  to  whom  the 
tion.  In  an  intelligent  attempt  to  offset  child  is  entrusted  in  the  process  of  his 
the  resulting  frustration,  industry’  was  educational  development.  It  is  equally 
quick  to  inaugurate  training  courses  for  advantageous  for  the  classroom  teacher 
its  employees  which  were  a  combination  to  know  something  of  the  responsibili- 
of  specialized  training  for  the  job,  a  ties  and  purposes  of  the  administrators 
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and  supervisors  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  In  this  way  the  teacher, 
not  unlike  the  worker  in  industry,  com¬ 
bines  the  specialty  of  her  job  assign¬ 
ment  with  a  general  overall  knowledge 
of  the  entire  educational  pnKess,  and 
what  is  even  more  important,  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  those  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  she  is  professionally 
associated. 

Research  studies  concerned  with  both 
children  and  adults  have  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  they  respond 
favorably  to  a  physical  environment  that 
is  attractive  and  comfortable.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  maintained,  that  the 
working  atmosphere  be  pleasant,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  healthful.  In  its  relation  to 
g(xxl  health,  the  desired  physical  factors 
of  the  working  environment  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  In  education  particu¬ 
larly,  adequate  and  proper  light,  heat, 
and  ventilation  are  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the 
child,  as  are  those  many  fixture  and 
equipment  items  that  serve  both  func¬ 
tionally  and  artistically.  F.very  experi¬ 
enced  and  successful  teacher  has  wit¬ 
nessed  again  and  again  the  beneficial 
effect  of  bright  colors,  good  lighting  and 
proper  ventilation.  The  drab  classroom 
begets  monotony  and  lack  of  stimula¬ 
tion.  Several  years  of  experimentation 
in  color  dynamics  has  brought  about 
the  utilization  of  pastels  and  other  effec¬ 
tive  color  combinations  in  classroom 
planning.  To  supply  those  tangible 
things  which  constitute  the  physical 
environment  of  the  teacher  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  emploving  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  cannot  afford  to  take  lightly. 

Behind  every  public  school  system  is 
a  philosophy  of  education.  It  may  be 
expressed  or  implied.  When  it  is  stated 
clearly  as  an  established  policy,  there  is 


usually  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  the  community  and  school  personnel. 
Such  a  philosophy  should  include  and 
establish  the  pattern  for  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  beginning  with  the  recruit¬ 
ment  and  selection  process  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  adequate  recognition  of  service 
at  time  of  retirement. 

Most  public  school  systems  have 
found  from  experience  that  an  effective 
and  meaningful  program  of  personnel 
administration  has  as  its  basis  an  abid¬ 
ing  respect  and  consideration  for  the 
human  relations  aspect.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  and  perpetration  of  high  morale 
within  the  entire  corps  of  instructional 
and  non-instructional  personnel  is  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  goal  of  good  personnel 
administration.  Paradoxically,  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  staff  may  be  both  the  means 
and  the  end  of  such  a  program. 

If  a  program  of  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  is  to  function  effectively  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  system  and  the 
individuals  who  comprise  it,  it  must 
afford  some  of  the  following  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  its  personnel,  and  seek  to  imple¬ 
ment  some  of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  All  members  of  the  staff  must 
experience  a  sense  of  participation  de¬ 
termined  and  limited  only  by  their  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities. 

2.  All  members  of  the  staff  must 
experience  a  sense  of  professional  se¬ 
curity  in  their  job. 

3.  All  members  of  the  staff  must 
experience  a  sense  of  profiting  profes¬ 
sionally  and  individually  from  the  over¬ 
all  and  total  outcome. 

4.  All  members  of  the  staff  must 
experience  a  sense  of  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  the  total  outcome. 

5.  All  members  of  the  staff  must  be 
encouraged  to  share  the  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration  rather  than  to  revert  to  rivalrv’ 
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and  competition  which  must  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

6.  All  members  of  the  staff  must  be 
encouraged  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
intrigue  and  internal  conspiracy. 

7.  Educational  leadership  on  all 

levels  must  be  democratic. 

8.  Educational  leadership  on  all 

levels  must  provide  a  working  atmos¬ 
phere  of  functional  freedom  with  opjwr- 
tunitv  for  unique  and  creative  contribu¬ 
tions. 

9.  Educational  leadership  on  all 

levels  must  pro\ide  opportunity  for  the 

maintenance  of  satisfying  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  social  activity'. 

10.  Educational  leadership  on  all 
levels  must  provide  for  increased 
avenues  of  communication  and  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  ideas. 

It  is  recognized  that  not  all  of  these 
opportunities  and  objectives  can  be 
realized  in  every  situation.  However, 
most  of  them  can  be  and  have  been 
successfully  and  effectively  implement¬ 
ed.  The  implementation  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  because  of  sincere  belief  in  a 
point  of  view,  and  because  of  patience 
and  perseverance.  The  point  of  view, 
in  essence,  is  very  simple.  It  holds  that 
the  basis  of  "happy  service”  on  the  part 
of  eveiT'  employee  in  a  school  system  is 
well  adjusted  human  relations,  and  that 
they,  in  turn,  spring  from  the  coopera¬ 
tive,  mutual,  honest,  cordial  and  loyal 
aspects  of  personal  and  professional 
association. 

Whenever  problems  and  dangers 
arise  in  human  relations,  they  invariably 
result  from  conflicts,  tensions,  inade¬ 
quacies,  envies,  frustrations,  rivalries, 
hostilities  and  the  consequent  unhappi¬ 
ness.  It  becomes  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  create  and  maintain 
an  administrative  atmosphere  and 
framework  within  which  conflicts  are 


settled,  tensions  are  alleviated,  and  in¬ 
adequacies  are  compensated. 

What  educators  call  the  "administra¬ 
tive  atmosphere”  psychologists  have 
termed  “the  social-cultural  field.”  Of 
late  they  have  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  areas  and  structures  of  such  "social 
fields”  by  means  of  various  types  of 
sociometric  studies.  The  basic  concept 
that  has  evolved  is  that  the  individual 
and  the  pattern  of  social  forces  and  im¬ 
pacts  that  comprise  his  environment 
function  together  in  a  mutually  sensi¬ 
tive  relationship.  Each  individual  plays 
a  part  in  the  quality'  and  the  structure 
of  this  "social-cultural  field”  and  the 
field  itself  exerts  a  deterministic  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  individuals  that  socially 
comprise  it.  Thus,  one  teacher  who  is 
discontented,  disloyal,  resentful,  hos¬ 
tile,  or  suffers  from  some  overt  emotion¬ 
al  or  intellectual  deviation,  may  injure 
the  nature  of  an  educational  commu¬ 
nity”  on  the  other  hand,  a  disrupted  or 
malevolent  educational  community  may 
warp  the  emotions  and  even  threaten 
the  stability  and  sanity  of  an  individual 
teacher. 

The  educational  administrator,  there¬ 
fore,  must  not  alone  be  sensitive  to  the 
individual’s  shortcomings  and  personali¬ 
ty  symptoms  of  individual  teachers. 
He  must,  as  well,  be  sensitive  to  the 
social  pressures,  the  tensions,  the  con¬ 
flicts,  and  the  imbalances  of  his  com¬ 
munity'.  Specifically,  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  educational  personnel  must  be 
aware  of,  and  sensitive  to,  the  racial, 
religious,  political,  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  occurrence  and  dynamics 
in  his  community. 

Psychologists,  like  Moreno,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  shown  that  individuals  can 
neither  be  defined  nor  given  structure 
outside  the  framework  of  the  field  or 
situation  in  which  they  live  and  func- 
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tion.  The  administrator  of  educational 
personnel,  as  he  works  with  teachers, 
must  seek  for  that  type  of  inner  and 
external  relationships  which  brings  his 
teachers  into  a  harmonious  gearage 
with  the  total  structure  of  the  com¬ 
munity  field.  This  concept  is  still 
emerging  and  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that 
as  resulting  principles  become  clarified 
and  techniques  become  tested  and  de¬ 
veloped,  the  profession  of  educational 
administration  will  be  better  able  to 
serve  both  individuals  and  the  com¬ 
munity  by  facilitating  more  natural  and 


more  happy  relationships  between  the 
“social  field”  and  the  component  indi¬ 
viduals. 

In  short,  human  relations  are  not 
simple  contacts  between  people.  They 
are  of  the  stuff  of  emotional  drives,  im¬ 
pulses,  impacts,  and  consequences  that 
operate  within,  without,  and  between 
individuals  as  they  seek  to  share  in  a 
life  in  which  attitudes,  needs,  ambi¬ 
tions,  material  things,  and  spiritual 
ideals  all  play  a  part.  The  great  task 
of  synthesis  and  reconciliation  is  the 
task  of  the  administrator  of  educational 
personnel. 
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The  Functions  of  Administration 
(^Educational  Personnel 

By  ERNEST  W.  CABE,  JR. 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 
Austin  Public  Schools 


Austin, 

^  I  '>HE  teacher  is  the  heart  of  the 

school.  Within  the  teacher 

lies  the  greatest  weakness  or 

greatest  strength  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  would  improve  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  must  look  first  to 
the  teacher.”  W'ith  this  simple  state¬ 
ment,  W  illard  E.  Givens,  in  Schools  for 
Our  Times,  has  written  the  golden  text 
for  educational  personnel  administra¬ 
tion.  In  a  broad  sense  Dr.  Givens’ 

statement  describes  the  basic  function 
of  school  administration  as  that  of 
securing  and  retaining  adults  of  the 
highest  competency  as  the  teachers  of 
children  in  order  that  educational  op¬ 
portunity  may  be  improved. 

Most  school  administrators  would 
agree  with  such  a  statement  of  general 
principle.  It  is  when  a  serious  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  the  principle  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  we  begin  to  see  the  numerous 
specific  functions  that  are  implied,  and 
we  recognize  that  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  in  education  is  a  whole  series  of 
skilled  tasks  requiring  a  definite  struc¬ 
ture  of  policies  and  well-organized  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  general  function  of  securing 
competent  teachers  implies  such  specific 
functions  of  recruitment,  appraisal, 
selection,  and  assignment.  The  general 
function  of  retaining  competent  teach¬ 
ers  implies  such  specific  functions  of 
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orientation ,  evaluation,  and  recognition 
of  service.  As  in  all  administrative 
tasks,  these  functions  are  linked  in¬ 
separably  with  structure.  The  struc¬ 
ture  for  personnel  administration  must 
provide  positively  defined  and  well 
understood  statements  of  policy  as  well 
as  clear  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
authority.  Only  in  such  a  framework 
can  personnel  administration  carry  out 
the  functions  it  is  expected  to  perform. 

Part  of  the  framework  within  which 
personnel  administration  must  operate 
is  provided  by  state  laws  which  pres¬ 
cribe  standards  concerning  such  things 
as  certification,  minimum  salary,  teach¬ 
er  contracts,  and  citizenship.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
jwlicy,  however,  is  a  local  function  and 
has  come  to  be  considered  in  practice 
as  a  prime  responsibility  of  boards  of 
education.  Boards  of  education  have  no 
more  important  function  than  that  of 
developing  sound  policies  within  which 
the  functions  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  out. 

In  general,  basic  personnel  policy 
should  be  developed  by  the  board  of 
education  with  the  advice  of  the  school 
administration  and  w'ith  the  assistance 
of  the  personnel  affected  by  the  policy. 
The  policy  should  spell  out  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  delegation  of  responsibility, 
and  the  basic  procedures  in  such  clear 
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language  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  objectivity  and  impartiality  of  the 
policy.  The  policy  should  make  clear 
that  personnel  administration  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  job  for  professional  people  who 
are  held  responsible  to  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  results. 

Recruitment.  The  recruitment  func¬ 
tion  is  fundamental  since  it  has  to  do 
with  sources  of  teacher  supply.  No 
administrator  can  afford  to  limit  his 
consideration  of  applicants  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  happen  to  come  his  way.  The 
school  system  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  surplus  of  applicants  can  make  the 
error  of  mistaking  quantity  for  quality'. 
Go(k1  policy  will  provide  for  and  en¬ 
courage  a  close  liaison  between  the  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions.  It  will  provide  for 
a  continuous  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  aimed  at  prospective  teachers 
which  “gets  to”  the  people  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

Not  only  must  administration  have 
a  close  contact  with  sources  of  teacher 
supply  hut  it  must  help  create  sources 
of  supply.  Recruitment  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  persuading  teachers 
to  move  from  neighboring  schools  or 
competing  for  the  annual  crop  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  ignores  the  grave  national 
problem  of  teacher  shortage.  More  im¬ 
portant  in  the  long  run  than  recruit¬ 
ment  for  the  l(x?al  school  system  is  re¬ 
cruitment  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Local  administration  must  realize  its 
responsibility  for  developing  an  active 
teacher  recruitment  program  w'ithin  the 
local  school  system  among  the  youth 
still  attending  public  school.  Future 
teacher  organizations  and  cadet  training 
programs  have  been  developed  in  mam’ 
schools,  but  in  general  administrators 
have  not  joined  the  recruiting  move¬ 
ment  with  the  zest  and  vigor  that  the 


proper  functioning  of  the  recruitment 
implies. 

Appraisal.  The  proper  appraisal  of 
the  qualifications  of  teacher  candidates 
is  a  skilled  professional  task.  So  far 
educational  research  has  not  discovered 
any  fool-proof  formula  for  assessing 
teacher  competency.  Perhaps  the  one 
thing  that  has  emerged  is  that  teaching 
competency  is  a  configuration  of  many 
qualities.  School  policy  should  allow 
for  the  use  of  many  appraisal  pro¬ 
cedures.  Well  prepared  and  well  pub¬ 
licized  minimum  quantitative  standards 
covering  such  things  as  experience, 
training,  certification,  age,  and  health 
requirements  should  be  items  of  written 
policy.  Working  beyond  these  mini¬ 
mum  standards,  the  administrator  of 
educational  personnel  faces  his  most 
difficult  assignment.  He  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  policy  and  practice  from  any 
pressure  or  selfish  influence  as  he  works 
at  the  difficult  task  of  evaluating  the 
important  intangibles  of  personality  and 
character  that  bear  on  the  job  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  very  minimum  that  should  be 
expected  in  the  appraisal  of  personal 
c|ualities  is  thorough  interviewing  and 
careful  investigation  of  past  perform¬ 
ance.  Participation  in  interv'iewing  by 
many  professional  people  is  an  ideal 
advanced  by  many  writers  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration.  In  actual 
practice  the  participation  in  the  inter¬ 
view  of  all  candidates  by  groups  or 
committees  is  cumbersome,  frustrating, 
and  usually  mechanically  impossible. 
More  important  than  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  interviewing  is  the 
nature  of  the  interview  itself.  The 
well  planned  and  skillful  interview  will 
remain  as  the  best  tool  possessed  by  the 
personnel  administrator  in  his  inescap- 
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able  responsibility  of  rendering  subjec¬ 
tive  judgment. 

Thorough  investigation  of  past  per¬ 
formance  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
appraisal  function.  Reference  state¬ 
ments  from  former  employers  and 
supervisors  should  be  solicited  by  the 
administrator.  Personal  or  telephone 
conversation  with  persons  used  as  refer¬ 
ences  should  be  considered  standard 
procedure  w'henever  possible.  The  use 
of  teacher  examinations  is  becoming 
more  extensive  among  larger  school 
systems.  Written  examinations  can  be 
of  great  value  but  should  never  be  used 
as  an  exclusive  method  of  appraising 
competency. 

Finally  in  the  interest  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  self-protection  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  should  see  to  it  that  the 
written  policy  contains  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  appraisal  procedures  used 
and  that  the  personnel  files  reflect  the 
use  of  these  procedures. 

Selection.  An  almost  universal  prin¬ 
ciple  has  emerged  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  which  places  the  responsibilit>’  of 
nominating  school  personnel  with  the 
superintendent  or  his  delegated  repre¬ 
sentative  and  which  places  the  power 
of  official  appointment  with  the  board 
of  education.  In  practice  the  principle 
has  come  to  mean  that  the  board  of 
education  selects  a  superintendent  as 
a  professional  executive.  Together  they 
develop  a  structure  of  policy  and  the 
superintendent  is  held  responsible  for 
results.  Since  he  is  to  he  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  results  he  is  given  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  his  co-workers.  In  large 
systems  the  superintendent  may  dele¬ 
gate  the  function  of  teacher  nomination 
to  an  assistant  or  director  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  him.  This  line  of 
rwponsibihtv'  should  be  carefully  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  policy  structure.  The 


assistant  superintendent  or  the  director 
in  charge  of  teacher  personnel  must 
always  perform  his  function  through 
the  proper  administrative  channel.  His 
administrative  position  is  truly  a  pro¬ 
fessional  one  only  so  long  as  the  super¬ 
intendency  is  an  executive  position 
through  which  responsibility  funnels  to 
the  board  of  education. 

Assignment.  Ideally  selection  and 
assignment  should  be  one  and  the  same 
process.  Only  in  small  systems,  how¬ 
ever,  can  all  teachers  be  selected  initial¬ 
ly  with  a  specific  job  location  in  mind. 
The  prudent  administrator  in  a  large 
system  knows  that  he  must  have  a  “back 
log”  of  unassigned  teachers.  The  par¬ 
ticular  school  building  where  the  new 
teacher  is  to  be  assigned  is  often  not 
known  until  enrollment  is  determined 
or  the  unexpected  vacancy  occurs.  The 
assignment  of  teachers  after  selection 
should  never  be  a  mass  distribution  pro¬ 
cess  or  a  clerical  function.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  system  assignment  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  specific  job 
descriptions  and  in  close  consultation 
with  building  principals.  Since  the 
principal  is  the  key  person  in  the 
evaluation  of  teacher  performance  he 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  assignment 
of  personnel  to  his  building.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  should  make  as¬ 
signment  a  cooperative  task  aimed  at 
getting  the  teacher  into  the  specific 
assignment  where  his  unique  back¬ 
ground,  talents,  and  personality  can 
best  fit.  Care  in  assignment  often 
means  the  difference  between  the 
failure  and  success  of  the  new  teacher. 

Orientation.  At  this  point  our  con¬ 
cern  is  directed  toward  the  second  gen¬ 
eral  function  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  that  of  retaining  competent 
teachers.  Observation  leads  one  to  sus- 
l>ect  that  many  administrators  feel  that 
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the  big  personnel  job  is  finished  when 
the  teacher  is  employed  and  placed  in 
a  classroom.  The  large  number  of 
teachers  leaving  the  profession,  exces¬ 
sive  migration  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  examples  of  poor  faculty 
morale  give  credence  to  this  suspicion. 
Actually  the  most  challenging  task 
faced  by  the  school  administrator  is  that 
of  providing  a  working  situation  and 
a  professional  climate  that  will  hold  the 
competent  teacher  in  his  school  system. 
It  is  an  area  in  which  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  in  many  businesses  and  indus¬ 
tries  has  moved  far  ahead  of  educational 
personnel  administration. 

The  proper  orientation  of  the  new 
teacher  is  perhaps  the  greatest  function 
to  be  performed  by  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  after  final  selection  has  been 
made.  It  is  a  task  which  calls  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  entire  administrative, 
supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 

In  an  excellent  booklet  prepared  in 
1950  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council  entitled.  The  Newly  Appointed 
Teacher,  it  is  pointed  out  that  we  owe 
the  new  teacher  “a  well-organized  and 
complete  plan”  of  orientation.  “Too 
often  school  systems  have  failed  in  this 
very  important  phase  of  personnel  work. 
Although  they  show  great  concern  for 
helping  pupils  to  make  happy  adjust¬ 
ments,  they  tend  to  neglect  the  needs 
of  new  teachers  whose  work  with  these 
same  children  may  be  ineffectual  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  guidance  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  and  orienta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Unless  we  have  an  organized 
plan  of  induction,  the  problems  of  the 
new  teacher  can  easily  be  overlooked 
or  remain  undiscovered  during  the 
critical  period  when  habits  and  attitudes 
(which  largely  determine  his  failure  or 
success)  are  being  formed.” 

There  are  numerous  and  varied  orien¬ 


tation  procedures  practiced  by  public 
schools.  In  general  the  effective  pro¬ 
gram  (1)  embraces  a  policy  of  early 
selection  and  assignment;  (2)  provides 
adequate  time  for  making  unhurried 
and  natural  acquaintance  with  the 
school,  and  its  program,  and  with  co¬ 
workers;  (3)  makes  available  materials 
and  handbooks  dealing  with  procedures 
and  policies;  (4)  provides  for  a  pre¬ 
school  period  during  which  the  new 
teacher  is  brought  into  the  cooperative 
planning  for  the  new  year;  (5)  main¬ 
tains  an  effective  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  keeps  the  new  teacher  “in 
the  know";  (6)  conducts  a  continuous 
in-service  education  program  where  the 
new  teacher  assumes  an  active  partici¬ 
pating  role;  (7)  and  encourages  infor¬ 
mal  associations  with  co-workers,  chil¬ 
dren,  parents,  and  community  life, 
which  gives  the  new  teacher  opportunity 
to  accept  and  be  accepted. 

Evaluation.  The  function  of  evalua¬ 
tion  might  best  be  referred  to  as  pro¬ 
viding  for  professional  improvement.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  function  involving 
all  people  who  work  with  the  teacher. 
The  function  should  be  based  on  a 
policy  which  recognizes  that  growth  is 
essential  for  the  teacher’s  own  sense  of 
w'ell  being  and  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunity  for  children. 
Evaluation  which  is  limited  solely  to 
some  rating  system  used  to  determine 
elegibility  for  re-employment  fails  to 
accomplish  the  whole  task  implied  by 
the  evaluation  function. 

Evaluation  is  in  many  instances  hap¬ 
hazard  and  spasmodic  because  of  poor 
planning  and  lack  of  delegation  of  spe¬ 
cific  responsibility.  The  development 
of  in-service  education  programs  and 
evaluative  techniques  must  be  made 
a  definite  responsibility  of  some  person 
in  the  administrative  organization.  This 
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person  should  in  turn  work  closely  with 
supervisors,  principals,  and  the  teachers 
themselves  in  carrying  out  the  program 
if  the  final  results  of  professional  im¬ 
provement  are  to  be  accomplished. 

Recognition.  For  lack  of  a  better 
term  the  word  recognition  is  used  to 
describe  the  function  which  deals  with 
conditions  of  employment  that  effect 
the  teacher’s  right  to  security  and  self- 
respect. 

The  teacher  whose  security  and  self- 
respect  is  a  concern  of  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  is  paid  a  salary  which  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  training,  experience, 
and  living  standards  and  which  is  based 
on  a  schedule  that  he  has  had  some  part 
in  developing.  He  has  the  benefit  of 
an  adequate  sick  leave  and  emergency 
leave  policy  which  protects  him  from 
serious  financial  loss.  He  has  security 
of  tenure  in  his  position  as  long  as  he 
fulfills  his  professional  obligations  in 
an  acceptable  manner.  He  is  protected 
against  arbitrary-  dismissal  by  clearly 
stated  ethical  procedures  that  guarantee 
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him  the  opportunity  to  correct  deficien¬ 
cies  and  the  right  of  fair  and  impartial 
hearing.  He  has  the  assurance  that  he 
shares  with  his  co-workers  the  same 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
teach  in  a  situation  that  provides  ade¬ 
quate  teaching  tools,  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  place  to  teach,  a  reasonable 
number  of  children  to  teach,  and  time 
to  teach.  He  can  look  forward  to  re¬ 
tirement  from  his  profession  without 
fear  of  economic  insecurity.  In  short 
he  is  recognized  as  a  worthwhile  human 
being  engaged  in  a  worthwhile  service 
for  society'. 

In  summary',  the  administration  of 
educational  p>ersonnel  is  entrusted  with 
some  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  school  administration.  It  considers 
the  teacher  as  the  key  to  problem  of 
improving  educational  opportunity’  for 
children.  It  is  a  human  relations  as¬ 
signment  which  must  extend  far  beyond 
routine  mechanics  and  function  in  the 
total  experience  of  the  teacher. 


The  Psychological  Basis  of  Administration 
of  Educational  Personnel 

By  HIRSCH  LAZAAR  SILVERMAN 
Psychologist,  The  Public  Schools,  Nutley,  N.  ). 

Lecturer  on  Psychology,  Seton  Hall  University 
Clinical  and  Consulting  Psychologist,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PSYCHOLOGY  as  a  science  is  not  reason  often  and  eliminating  the  need 
the  full  answer  to  the  science  of  for  individual  thought.  The  school 
the  problems  in  educational  admin-  principal,  the  administrator,  and  the 
istration.  As  an  art,  however,  as  a  superintendent  often  use  words  lavishly, 
functioning  discipline,  there  are  psy-  loosely  and  often  loudly  in  referring  to 
chological  viewpoints  of  significance  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  thereby 
making  the  administration  of  educa-  conjure  awesome  and  even  unrealistic 
tional  personnel  more  harmonious  and  images;  but  save  time  and  thought! 
effective.  The  psychologist  in  the  field  Educators  must  begin  at  long  last  to 
of  Education  is  not  particularly  unique  think  straight  and  clearly  and  simply, 
because  he  pushes  forward  the  boun-  and  to  express  their  meanings  under- 
daries  of  human  knowledge,  or  because  standably.  They  must  not  continue  to 
he  educates  and  inspires  students  in  his  use  and  hide  behind  mere  emotional 
work,  or  helps  others  go  forth  and  revo-  or  academic  words,  convenient  because 
lutionize  our  understanding  and  our  they  cause  reason  to  fly  and  emotion  to 
technology,  or  sets  examples  for  the  conquer  —  whether  it  be  about  aca- 
multitude  on  the  relationship  between  demic  freedom,  or  tenure,  or  salary 
puny  man,  God,  and  the  infinite  uni-  increments,  or  extra-curricular  activi- 
verse  of  which  we  are  transient  inhabi-  ties.  Too  often  tbe  words  of  educators 
tans.  The  educational  psychologist  stifle  the  mind  and  make  our  educa- 
serves  when  he  suggests  ways  and  tional  system  fearful, 
delineates  means  to  effectuate  and  im-  This  earth  of  ours  will  be  revolving 
plement  better  attitudes  in  people  —  in  for  a  long  time  to  come;  the  universe 
teachers,  parents,  pupils,  eveiA'one.  will  be  expanding  or  contracting,  as  the 

The  world  of  Education  is  a  commit-  case  may  be,  and  down  the  generations 
ted  world,  a  consecrated  ideal;  yet  it  man’s  understanding  will  doubtless 
is  a  nervous  world,  argumentive,  pre-  grow.  The  theories  of  John  Dewey, 
occupied,  insecure,  a  grievous  world,  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  William  James,  and 
furtive,  suspicious,  and  often  lacking  the  host  of  others  will  endlessly  be  de¬ 
in  understanding,  especially  of  teachers  bated,  tried,  revised  and  in  time  maybe 
and  the  role  of  teaching.  Administra-  rejected  for  the  simpler  tenets  of  richer 
tors  have  come  to  use  signal  phrases  psychological  and  philosophical  insight 
only  in  dealing  with  educational  per-  into  educational  matters.  Administra- 
sonnel,  a  vocabulary  which  leaps  spon-  tors  in  time  will  join  teachers  in  help- 
taneously  into  their  minds  suspending  ing  parents  to  discipline  the  child  right- 
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ly,  to  teach  him  the  fundamental  skills, 
to  afford  him  a  definite  and  sound  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  to  train  the  child  in 
better  human,  hence  social  relation¬ 
ships.  ‘ 

Not  a  psychological  basis,  but  basic 
psychologies  will  be  utilized  then  in  the 
administration  of  educational  personnel 
—  in  giving  them  opportunity  without 
fear  and  smear  to  express  themselves 
with  careful  regard  to  the  democratic 
principles  of  fair  play  and  justice;  in 
experimenting  in  the  classroom  wisely 
without  often  blind  and  stupid  anti- 
intellectualism  and  unwarranted  criti¬ 
cism  of  members  of  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  in  implementing  the  desperately 
needed  psychological  services  to  the 
pupils  in  the  schools,  coupled  with  a 
commonsense  mental  hygiene  program; 
in  affording  teaching  the  status  of  an 
honest-to-goodness  profession  by  ridding 
the  educational  atmosphere  of  the  hea¬ 
viest  of  tabooism,  and  not  stifle  honest 
inquiry  and  discussion  which  only  is 
indicative  of  a  lack  of  faith,  a  fear  of 
ideas;  in  constantly  practicing  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  treatment  of  our  teachers  by 
judicious  praise,  and  not  by  making 
them  the  target  of  abuse  and  reckless 
charges;-  in  sound  in-service  training 
of  educational  personnel  in  recognizing 
and  understanding  the  deli  'uent  child 
as  one  who  only  has  attih’'^-  ;  and  feel¬ 
ings  different  from  th«...  and  there¬ 
fore  needing  consistent  adult  help  and 
guidance;*  in  honestly  accepting  others 


in  a  community,  and  in  tlie  school,  who 
are  ‘different’,  either  mentally,  socially, 
or  economically,  nationally,  racially,  or 
religiously,  without  branding  them  with 
a  dehumanizing  label. 

The  psychological  basis  of  adminis¬ 
tering  school  personnel  amounts  to 
giving  all  such  personnel  in  Education 
opportunity  to  bring  their  ideas  demo¬ 
cratically  to  the  attention  of  supervisors 
for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  in  the 
schools. <  Today  we  are  controlled  by 
mechanical  maelstroms:  We  speed 
academically  from  one  classroom  or 
school  to  that,  from  one  so-called  spe¬ 
cialist  in  educational  practice  to  an¬ 
other,  with  hardly  a  pause  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  any  one  of  the  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  the  situation  in  terms  of  the 
human  beings  involved.  In  our  day 
more  schools,  more  equipment  and  more 
supervisors  and  specialists  have  become 
the  symbol  of  educational  progress  in 
a  school  system.  We  have  failed  when 
we  value  the  substance  of  Education 
above  its  spirit. 

Again  as  to  false  notions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  schools,  some  educators 
believe  that  the  secret  of  teacher  happi¬ 
ness,  security  and  safety  is  often  more 
salary’;  and  as  administrators  they  some¬ 
times  feel  that  the  only  thing  that 
counts  in  schooling  matters  is  immediate 
results.®  Also,  in  supervision  certain 
administrators  tell  their  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  in  substance:  Be  practical,  pros¬ 
titute  even  your  ideals  when  necessary. 


1  Remmers,  II.  H.  al.  “Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criteria  of 
Teacher  Effectiveness”.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  pp.  641-658,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  9, 
May  1953. 

2  School  Health  Bureau.  “Emotional  Health.”  Health  Itulletin  for  Teachers, 
pp.  1-4,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2,  November  1950. 

3  Department  of  Guidance  and  Counselor  Traininp.  Parents:  Are  You  Doing 
Your  Partt,  pamphlet.  Michigan  State  College,  East  r^ansing,  Mich.  1953. 

4  Silverman,  Hirsch  L.  The  Administrative  Functions  of  the  Psychologist  in 
the  School  System.  Unpublished  manuscript,  63  p.,  1954. 

5  For  a  highly  intelligent  contrary  view,  see  Leon  Mones’  “Personality  Growth 
and  Education,”  pp.  8  and  13,  in  Personnel  Itulletin,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Vol.  1,  No.  7,  1954. 
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and  don’t  be  too  noble  in  performing 
your  job  in  the  classroom  —  or  you  may 
invite  friction  or  conflict.  We  no  long¬ 
er  insist  that  our  personnel  think  for 
themselves,  examine  for  themselves, 
test  truth  as  they  see  it  and  dare  to  live 
life  truthfully. 

As  a  consequence  the  public  increas¬ 
ingly  blames  the  schools  for  practically 
everv’thing  that  goes  wrong  in  society', 
which  means  that  the  personnel  in  the 
schools  are  themselves  being  reprimand¬ 
ed.  The  school  is  asked  to  solve  all 
kinds  of  problems:  From  divorce  rates, 
careless  driving,  international  misun¬ 
derstanding,  irreligiousness  in  youth,  to 
even  the  high  incidence  of  mental  ill¬ 
ness!®  Psychologically,  sound  adminis¬ 
tration  of  personnel  in  Education  will 
give  teachers  the  confidence  to  know  the 
basic  job  of  our  schools:  To  help  the 
child  acquire  well  the  skills  and  develop 
the  understandings  that  he  requires  to 
cope  with  his  contemporary  environ¬ 
ment,  with  healthy  social  and  emotional 
development. 

Further,  unequivocal  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  will  unremittingly  point 
out  directly  to  parents  through  school 
personnel  that  there  is  a  home  before 
there  is  a  school,  and  society  and  the 
culture  engulf  both;  that  everything 
which  the  school  tries  to  teach  is  with 
an  eye  to  what  the  children  are,  how 
they  grow  and  develop,  as  well  as  what 
we  as  educators  hope  the  future  will 
bring;  that  a  school  climate  in  which 
teachers,  staff  and  other  educational 
personnel  are  happy  as  individuals, 
when  they  are  judiciously  and  appro¬ 
priately  administered,  is  the  best  place 
for  children  of  all  ages  to  learn;  that 
curricula  as  such  are  not  printed 
brochures  but  what  teachers  and  pupils 
actually  do  together  and  converse  about 


and  learn  in  the  school  situation;  that 
Education  is  truly  what  pupils  do  now 
and  later  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
world  outside  of  school,  in  their  jobs 
and  careers,  in  their  dealings  with 
people  of  all  kinds,  in  their  subcon¬ 
scious  thinkings  and  overtly  expressed 
attitudes  about  life  and  living. 

Administrators  of  school  systems 
must  give  their  teachers  more  than  re¬ 
muneration  financially  to  help  them 
grow  to  healthy  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  maturity.  A  tradition-bound 
society  that  has  no  desire  for  true  pro¬ 
gress  has  a  relatively  easy  job  in  admin¬ 
istering  teachers;  but  the  greater  hber- 
ality  of  spirit  today  —  to  develop  per¬ 
sonalities  and  individualities  —  brings 
with  it  obligations  and  difficulties.  We 
as  administrators  too  often  give  lip 
service  to  the  idea  that  good  things  do 
not  come  easily;  but  we  fall  into  the 
“either-or”  trap  of  believing  we  have  to 
be  either  totally  permissive  or  strongly 
disciplinary.  Teachers  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  even  as  adults  with  sound  intelli¬ 
gence  need  guidance;  and  guidance  by 
administrators  involves  permitting,  tol¬ 
erating,  interfering  and  intervening 
when  necessary,  plus  preventive  plan¬ 
ning. 

To  be  sure,  administrators  must  come 
to  learn  soon  that  teaching  involves 
individuals,  and  individuals  are  people 
who  become  teachers;  and  teachers  have 
feelings  and  react.  Supervisors  must 
also  come  to  be  skeptical  of  themselves 
as  well  because  they  truly  have  not 
found  all  the  answers.  In  the  past  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  been  too  involved  in 
the  attempt  to  adapt  teachers  to  admin¬ 
istration,  rather  than  administration  to 
the  teachers.  Psychology  emphasizes 
the  therapeutic  values  of  fair  praise  of 
a  teacher’s  honest  efforts. 


6  Brewer,  .Joseph  E.  “A  Community  Propram  of  Psycholopiool  5>ervioe«.”  pp. 
357-360.  Journal  of  Clinical  Pnychology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4.  October  1951. 
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Summarily,  the  psychological  basis  of 
administration  of  educational  p>ersonnel 
involves  a  basic  factor  of  fashioning  in 
time  an  atom  bomb  of  character  which 
can  rebuild  our  faith  in  mankind,  with 
elements  of  honesty,  humanity,  humih- 
ty  and  humor.  This  requires  of  the 
administrator  a  sensitivity  to  the  incon- 
grous,  a  sense  of  proj^er  balance,  with 
a  social  conscience.  The  administrator 
must  discourage  cynicism,  sarcasm, 
skepticism,  and  deprecating  comments 
—  from  teachers  and  from  the  public.^ 
America  must  come  to  know  for  all  time 
that  the  school  is  the  guardian  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  dwelling  place  of  the  free 
mind.  And  the  teacher’s  individual 
moral  integritv’  is  the  key  to  the  survival 
of  dcmcxrracy.  Our  laws  can  provide 
safeguards,  but  basically  it  is  the  simple 
and  ancient  precept  of  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  upon  which  a  democracy 
depends. 

If  we  are  to  help  rid  S(x:iet\’  of  delin¬ 
quency  of  whatever  kind,  we  have  to 
learn  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  ourselves  and  toward  our 
community'.  Teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  must  learn  to.  fulfill  themselves 
within  their  capabilities  and  tr\'  to  find 
genuine  values  in  life.  Character  must 
be  stressed  in  Education  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  —  not  the  ephemeral  things  seem¬ 
ingly  all  wrapped  up  in  cellophane 
attractiveness  and  security  being  taught 
so  glibly  and  needlessly  in  graduate 
schools  of  education  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Administrators  should  insist 
that  their  teachers  be  scholarly  and 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  scholarship  in 
others,  academic  statesmen  who  value 
personality  improvement  in  their  pupils. 


unselfish  people  who  appreciate  the 
values  of  religious  insight,  intelligent 
individuals  who  have  mastered  the  art 
of  compromise,  and  persons  who  exer¬ 
cise  curiosity,  courage  and  conscience 
and  examine  problems  and  people  ob¬ 
jectively. 

Educational  administrators  have  a  re- 
sponsibilty  to  protect  their  teachers  and 
jiersonnel  from  overwork.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  them  should  be  the  same 
as  that  for  the  protection  of  any  other 
valuable  school  property  from  misuse. 
Perhaps  no  administrator  has  ever 
really  assessed  the  value  of  a  good 
teacher  to  a  school,  and  salary'  alone 
cannot  give  the  true  yvorth.  Certainly 
a  lifetime  of  character  and  understand¬ 
ing  contributes  to  school  morale  and 
pupil  progress  an  amount  immeasur¬ 
able.  Superintendents  of  schools  should 
see  to  it  that  able  assistance  and  assist¬ 
ants  are  provided  their  key  sui)ervisors 
and  senior  teachers.  There  should  be 
regular  medical,  even  psychological  ex¬ 
aminations  required  of  all  staff  members 
at  increasingly  frequent  intervals.  Sab¬ 
batical  leaves  yvith  compulsory  vacations 
should  be  required,  retirement  prepara¬ 
tion  instituted,  and  hobbies  and  outside 
interests  encouraged. 

Still  another  pyschological  basis  of 
administration,  finally,  involves  the 
yvhole  matter  of  attitudes.  Our  teachers 
must  be  instilled  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibiilty  to  one  another  in  their  roles 
as  professionals  in  a  community.  They 
must  be  given  sufficient  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  ahvays  adjust  to 
change  without  fear,  if  they  are  to  com¬ 
municate  through  their  actions  this 
security. feeling  to  their  pupils.*  They 


7  Sumption.  M.  R.  “School  and  Community  Relationehipm,”  pp.  .317-328.  Re- 
riew  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  4.  October  1952. 

8  Blackwood,  Paul  E.  Hoir  Children  Learn  to  Think.  Bulletin  1951,  No.  10. 
Office  of  Education.  tVaRhington.  D.  C.,  Reprint  1953. 
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must  have,  in  fact,  a  proper  balance  of 
academics  and  attitudes;  and  intelli¬ 
gently,  without  pressure,  develop  in  all 
pupils  a  desire  to  participate  in  religious 
hfe  of  their  own  choosing  and  persua¬ 
sion,  with  a  view  to  finding,  exploring 
and  using  methods  of  teaching  which 
will  implant  and  nourish  in  youth  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  lives  the  moral 
virtues  and  spiritual  values  sanctioned 
in  our  democratic  society. 

Thus  may  we  come  to  have  true 
peace,  not  as  a  mechanical  or  legal 
thing  but  as  a  human  thing;  not  merely 


as  the  absence  of  overt  hostihty,  on  an 
individual  level  or  on  an  international 
plane,  but  rather  as  an  attitude  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  toward  one  another.  For 
human  peace  —  of  mind  and  body  — 
is  made  up  not  of  mandates  and  pros¬ 
criptions,  but  of  hope  and  trust.  The 
very  desire  to  give,  of  one’s  substance 
and  of  one’s  self,  in  the  field  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  expression  of  an  unconscious 
understanding  that  if  we,  as  teachers 
and  administrators,  are  to  have  inner 
and  outer  peace  we  must  have  it 
through  our  relations  to  others. 


Emotional  Problems  in  the  Administration 
of  Educational  Personnel 

By  BRUCE  B.  ROBINSON,  M.D. 


Head  of  Department 
Newark 

FEW'  school  personnel  departments 
are  giving  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  really  vital  service  which  the 
public  schools  need.  Most  school  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  are  swamped  with 
the  accepted  routine  of  finding  teachers 
to  “cover”  classrooms,  of  giving  exam¬ 
inations  and  estabhshing  fists,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  substitutes  as  needed,  of  answer¬ 
ing  questions  about  regulations,  —  and 
the  many  other  technical  details  which 
are  necessary’  to  the  operation  of  a 
school  system. 

The  teacher  as  a  person  too  often 
doesn’t  get  consideration.  There  isn’t 
time  for  more  than  the  minimum  es¬ 
sentials  of  personnel  service.  There 
may  not  be  members  of  the  personnel 
department  with  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  living  which  all  people  must 
handle.  It  is  likely  that  there  is  no  one 
with  the  special  training  needed  for 
the  “guidance”  part  of  personnel  work. 

It  may  be  that  many  school  personnel 
departments  do  not  appreciate  the  need 
for  help  to  teachers  in  their  ever>’day 
problems  of  adjustment.  Or  they  mav 
claim  that  “somebcKly”  is  taking  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  —  the  principal  or  vice¬ 
principal,  or  other  teachers.  “Some- 
bod\”  will  know’  if  the  teacher  needs 
help  and  will  give  full  and  competent 
assistance. 

Often  there  is  somebody  who  is  alert 
to  the  need  and  able  and  willing  to 
help.  Too  often  no  one  feels  responsi- 
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hie  for  the  “lost”  feeling  of  the  new 
teacher,  for  the  mounting  fears  of  the 
teacher  nearing  retirement,  or  for  the 
other  problems  of  teachers. 

The  emotional  problems  of  teachers 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
personnel  department.  Such  service 
must  be  the  most  important  part  of 
personnel  service.  It  must  be  well 
planned.  It  must  be  carried  out  by 
carefully  selected  and  specially  trained 
personnel.  It  must  be  a  major  interest 
of  the  director  of  personnel  services.  It 
must  be  recognized  as  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
industry  has  developed  personnel  ser¬ 
vices  that  undertake  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  employee  as  a  human  being. 
Personnel  departments  have  expanded 
to  include  social  workers,  psychiatrists, 
and  counselors  selected  for  their  abifit> 
to  make  the  friendly  contacts  and  to 
help  employees  talk  out  their  problems. 
This  personnel  work  does  not  represent 
philanthropy,  —  it  is  a  proven  matter 
of  building  up  employee  efficiency.  A 
man’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  job  means 
poor  work.  Unhappiness  at  home 
means  low’ered  production  on  the  job. 
Industry  has  proven  beyond  question 
that  such  extended  personnel  service 
is  necessary. 

Family  Service  Bureaus  throughout 
the  country  have  been  extending  social 
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work  help  to  normal  people  in  normal, 
everyday  trouble.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  folks 
with  good  incomes  who  apply  to  social 
agencies  for  the  brief  “guidance”  type 
of  service  which  helps  the  person  work 
out  a  “normal”  problem  of  everyday 
living. 

Labor  unions  have  been  giving  more 
and  more  of  such  service  and  have  re¬ 
cognized  the  need  of  skilled  personnel 
with  time  to  help  with  the  common 
emotional  problems  where  early  assist¬ 
ance  can  prevent  the  development  of 
major  difficulties  for  the  person  and  for 
his  employer. 

The  worried  teacher  has  an  effect 
on  the  community  more  important  than 
the  lowered  profits  which  result  when 
a  business  employee  is  upset  by  some 
personal  problem.  Thirty  to  fortv  chil¬ 
dren  suffer  when  a  teacher  is  emotional¬ 
ly  disturbed.  The  professional  com¬ 
petence  of  the  teacher  in  the  area  of 
academic  work  decreases.  The  children 
don’t  learn  as  thev  should.  But  more 
important  is  the  effect  on  the  emotional 
life  of  the  children.  Teacher-pupil 
relations  suffer.  The  teacher  cannot 
contribute  as  he  should  to  the  personali¬ 
ty  development  of  the  pupils.  The  un¬ 
happy  or  worried  or  insecure  teacher 
“hurts”  the  children,  —  some  children 
to  a  degree  which  is  serious.  Months 
of  association  with  an  upset  teacher  will 
inflict  a  deep  and  long-lasting  injur\’  on 
some  children. 

The  schools  can’t  afford  to  be  so  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  definitely  sick  teacher 
that  thev  fail  in  their  concern  for  the 
“normal”  teacher  with  the  everyday 
emotional  problems.  The  teacher  who 
has  a  definite  neurosis  is  not  a  "guid¬ 
ance”  problem.  Such  a  sick  teacher 
must  be  removed  from  contact  with 
children  and  should  be  under  psychia¬ 


tric  treatment.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  20%  (or  more)  of 
teachers  have  personality  difficulties  so 
severe  that  they  should  not  be  working 
with  children.  Apparently  these  teach¬ 
ers  cannot  be  removed  as  “sick”.  While 
they  certainly  constitute  a  personnel 
problem,  so  few  of  them  would  improve 
with  “guidance”  help  that  the  personnel 
department  cannot  devote  much  of  its 
effort  to  this  group.  The  help  needed 
by  the  “normal”  teacher  represents  the 
big  opportunity  of  the  personnel  service. 

Few  school  systems  can  claim  to  have 
selection  procedures  which  do  a  reason¬ 
ably  gootl  job  of  rejecting  the  applicant 
with  definitely  undesirable  personality. 
Certainly  written  examinations  contri¬ 
bute  nothing  to  such  elimination.  The 
oral  examination  offers  little  possibihty 
of  detecting  the  personality  difficulties 
that  will  hurt  children.  Apparently  the 
teacher-training  institutions  must  do  the 
necessary  screening  job  during  the  four 
years  of  their  contact  with  the  teacher- 
in-training.  School  systems  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  demand  effective  person¬ 
nel  programs  in  teachers’  colleges.  Such 
programs  would  start  with  rejection  of 
most  of  those  with  personality  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems,  and  would  continue  to 
study  students  and  to  eliminate  those 
whose  handicaps  could  not  be  detected 
by  the  selection  procedures  of  a  school 
system. 

The  “guidance”  functions  of  a  school 
personnel  department  would  aim  to 
help  school  personnel  to  maintain  and 
to  strengthen  those  items  of  good  per¬ 
sonality  necessaiT'  to  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  to  satisfaction  from  profes¬ 
sional  service.  Personnel  services 
would  operate  always  so  as  to  build  up 
self-respect  and  self-confidence.  Teach¬ 
ers  would  always  be  dealt  with  in  ways 
which  would  assure  them  that  the 
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school  system  respected  them  and 
valued  them  as  worthwhile  persons. 
They  would  be  people  with  names, 
identities,  backgrounds,  —  never  mere¬ 
ly  a  “case”  or  an  “applicant”.  Courtesy 
and  patience  would  be  an  unfailing 
evidence  of  respect.  The  receptionist 
in  the  personnel  department  would  be 
selected  and  trained  for  her  important 
contribution  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
department.  Everyone  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  deal  with  an 
upset  visitor  without  impatience,  with¬ 
out  going  on  the  defensive,  and  with 
no  need  to  “show  him  he  can’t  talk  to 
me  like  that”.  \  personnel  department 
would  be  a  model  in  human  relations. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  situations 
where  routine  handling  of  personnel 
ignores  the  need  for  special  considera¬ 
tion,  for  reasurance,  for  friendly  inter¬ 
est.  A  candidate  awaiting  examination 
is  usually  full  of  emotional  problems. 
Teachers  tell  of  waiting  in  corridors 
where  passers-by  upset  them  by  curious 
stares.  The  discomfort  of  some  appli¬ 
cants  has  been  increased  by  the  cold 
formality  of  clerks  and  examiners.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  often  the  applicant  during  the 
oral  examination  has  sat  facing  windows 
while  the  examiners  sat  with  their  backs 
to  the  windows. 

In  thinking  over  situations  in  which 
teachers  develope  normal  emotional 
problems,  certainly  one  can’t  overlook 
the  new  teacher  ‘reporting  to  his  first 
assignment.  What  will  the  principal 
be  like?  What  kind  of  a  class  will  he 
get?  Will  he  find  the  other  teachers 
friendly  and  helpful?  Will  he  make 
good? 

The  new  teacher  probably  knows  the 
tradition  that  the  latest  addition  to  the 
faculty’  gets  the  class  nobody  wants.  He 
has  the  least  experience  but  he  all  too 
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often  gets  the  job  that  calls  for  the  most 
skill. 

Some  principals  have  worked  out  ex¬ 
cellent  plans  for  giving  the  new  teacher 
a  friendly  reception  and  a  headstart 
toward  a  feeling  of  belonging.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  is  assigned  to  help 
him  over  the  first  weeks.  The  faculty 
helps  him  feel  at  home.  Good  principal- 
teacher  relations  are  established. 

The  working  out  of  a  good  reception 
program  in  eveiy’  school  in  the  system 
is  a  part  of  personnel  service.  A  good 
start  for  a  new  teacher  is  too  important 
to  trust  that  it  will  be  properly  handled 
by  each  principal.  The  personnel  de¬ 
partment  should  have  time  to  talk  over 
the  assignment  with  the  new  teacher 
so  that  he  does  not  walk  into  the  new 
school  “cold”.  But  the  orientation  and 
reception  program  must  be  coordinated 
so  that  the  friendliness  of  the  personnel 
department  is  continued  in  every  school. 

If  we  grant  that  examinations  just 
can’t  tell  us  enough  about  applicants 
then  we  must  develope  full  use  of  the 
three-year  temporary’  appointment.  Ade¬ 
quate  study  of  the  new  teacher  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  personnel 
department.  The  new  teacher  may 
need  transfer  to  a  different  school.  He 
may  need  special  help  from  central 
office  personnel.  He  needs  someone, 
outside  his  school,  who  is  skilled  in  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  problems  of  a  new  teacher, 
and  who  has  the  time  to  talk  and  a  suit¬ 
able  office  for  interview's. 

\gain  coordination  of  effort  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  principal  is  a  key  person  in 
this  program  of  studying  the  new  teach¬ 
er  during  the  three-year  period,  and  of 
providing  the  special  help  the  teacher 
may  need.  The  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  has  responsibility.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  is  basically  a  personnel 
activity  and  adequate  study  and  help 
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will  be  assured  only  if  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  has  the  responsibihty  and  the 
staff  to  carry  out  this  important  service. 

Another  important  complex  of  emo¬ 
tional  problems  concerns  the  substitute 
teacher.  The  pupils  and  the  principal 
as  well  as  the  substitute  suffer  because 
personnel  departments  do  not  have  the 
staff  to  handle  this  problem.  Even 
where  the  substitute  is  on  the  eligible 
list  awaiting  assignment  there  seldom 
seems  to  be  even  a  reasonable  minimum 
of  study  of  the  substitute’s  successes  and 
difficulties  with  adequate  reporting  for 
the  personnel  files  and  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  help  given  as  needed  to  develope 
better  teaching  and  greater  satisfaction. 

The  substitute,  like  the  new  teacher, 
needs  the  reassurance  of  a  planned  re¬ 
ception  with  adequate  help  in  getting 
started  and  with  the  “friendly  gestures” 
which  can  give  even  the  substitute  a 
feeling  of  being  welcome  as  a  person 
and  of  belonging  to  the  faculty. 

Some  principals  do  a  grand  job  of 
helping  the  substitute  feel  at  home  in 
the  school.  They  introduce  the  substi¬ 
tute  to  the  class.  Thev  assign  a  faculty 
member  as  advisor.  They  know'  the 
techniques  of  building  security.  The 
class  has  been  trained  by  the  regular 
teacher  to  cooperate  with  the  substitute. 

The  task  of  the  substitute  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult  and  too  often  sadlv  inadequate  to 
leave  this  problem  to  chance  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  possibility  that  the  substitute 
may  be  tossed  into  a  classroom  with 
a  sink  or  swim  attitude  on  the  part  of 
a  busv  principal.  The  happiness  and 
the  success  of  the  substitute  is  a  concern 
of  the  personnel  department.  It  is  an¬ 
other  situation  where  the  principal,  the 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  cooperate  closelv  to 
handle  better  a  common  personnel 
problem. 


The  health  of  teachers  is  basically 
a  personnel  matter.  Certainly  we  know 
that  a  person  in  poor  health  is  worried. 
Has  proper  medical  examination  been 
made?  Is  treatment  being  carried  out? 
If  it’s  nobody’s  business  then  there  are 
certain  to  be  cases  of  poor  health  which 
continue  although  medical  care  could 
quickly  bring  a  full  recover}'. 

A  teacher  was  absent  a  day  or  two 
a  week  for  months  without  anyone  in 
the  school  system  knowing  that  her  fear 
of  doctors  and  her  immaturity  kept  her 
from  getting  any  medical  help.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  became  more  and  more  irritable 
but  no  one  in  the  school  system  had  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  health  problems  and 
therefore  he  could  claim  '‘I’m  alright” 
and  no  one  knew  that  his  tremendous 
fear  of  cancer  kept  him  from  getting 
medical  advice.  Maybe  the  principal 
should  have  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
teacher.  Maybe  the  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  should  have  talked  the  problem 
out  with  the  principal.  But  both  cases 
were  basically  personnel  problems  and 
the  personnel  department  should  have 
been  organized  to  carry  out  it’s  respon¬ 
sibility'. 

What  about  the  teacher  absent  due 
to  illness?  Is  he  being  cared  for  prop¬ 
erly?  He  is  pretty  sure  to  be  worried. 
Medical  social  workers  in  our  hospitals 
have  shown  how  often  sick  people  have 
emotional  problems  which  retard  recov¬ 
ery'.  We  cannot  accept  the  notion  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  school  system 
is  met  if  the  faculty  committee  sends 
flowers  to  a  sick  teacher. 

The  problems  of  retirement  are  re¬ 
ceiving  much  study.  Social  agencies 
are  w'orking  on  these  problems  both  by 
casework  treatment  of  disturbed  indi¬ 
viduals,  through  programs  which  pre¬ 
pare  for  retirement,  and  through  activi¬ 
ties  for  folks  who  have  retired.  Targe 
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business  firms  have  extended  their  per¬ 
sonnel  services  to  try  out  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  help  their  employees 
handle  better  the  severe  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  of  retirement. 

Educators  certainly  see  man>  teach¬ 
ers  who  blindly  refuse  to  think  ahead 
to  retirement  and  who  go  into  panic 
when  the  time  finally  arrives.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  teachers  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  group  have  fewer  outside  inter¬ 
ests,  poorer  recreational  and  social  pro¬ 
grams  than  other  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  the  degree  that  this  is  true, 
teachers  would  be  less  able  than  other 
groups  to  meet  the  crisis  of  retirement. 

Personnel  departments  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  must  accept  retirement  as  a  normal 
and  usual  problem  which  is  a  personnel 
responsibility-.  They  must  develope 
programs.  They  must  add  personnel 
competent  to  help  teachers  prepare  for 
retirement.  Research  as  to  effective 
methods  is  necessary  . 

Can  personnel  departments  include 
among  their  “guidance”  services  the 
giving  of  the  help  teachers  need  to 
develope  wider  interests,  more  satisfying 
social  lives,  and  more  re-creating  recrea¬ 
tional  participation?  The  lack  of  these 
aids  to  mental  health  makes  easier  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  emotional 
problems. 

School  systems  know  full  well  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  factors  in  teaching 
experience  which  tends  to  develope  dis¬ 
couragement,  apathy,  routine-minded- 
ness.  —  The  tyranny  of  the  curriculum. 
The  lack  of  opportunity  to  try  out  the 


teacher’s  own  ideas.  Any  dictatorial 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  principals. 
Dull  faculty  meetings.  Too  much  paper 
work.  To  many  "drives”.  Too  little 
stimulating  discussion  of  professional 
problems.  —  The  emotional  problems 
produced  by  such  factors  are  serious 
interferences  with  success  in  teaching. 
The  welfare  of  teachers  and  children 
demands  that  personnel  departments, 
through  their  "guidance”  services,  give 
help  with  these  problems.  There  must 
be  help  to  the  teacher  who  is  over¬ 
whelmed.  That  there  is  a  system-wide 
need  of  many  teachers  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  a  program  developed  which 
aims  toward  the  elimination  of  these 
harmful  items. 

Wide,  indeed,  and  varied  are  the  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  a  personnel 
department  which  accepts  its  full  re¬ 
sponsibility'  for  helping  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  with  their  emotional  problems. 
Nothing  in  the  school  system  is  outside 
this  concern  if  it  effects  the  happiness 
of  teachers,  if  it  raises  or  lowers  the 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  of  teach¬ 
ers,  if  it  increases  or  decreases  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  teachers  find  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  work. 

Great  strides  foirvard  have  been 
taken  in  the  “guidance”  functions  of 
personnel  departments.  The  schools 
cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  business 
and  industry  in  giving  help  to  employees 
not  only  in  their  major,  acute  emotion¬ 
al  problems  but  in  the  many  more  “nor¬ 
mal"  everyday  emotional  problems. 


Personnel  Interdependenq^ 

By  LILLIAN  WENNERSTROM 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Personnel 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

WHEN  a  school  system  has  more  the  campuses.  Prospective  teachers  are 
than  one  teacher,  it  has  per-  courted  before  their  sheepskins  have 
sonnel  problems.  There  will  been  separated  from  the  sheep, 
be  records  to  keep  and  these  records  In  connection  with  recruitment  a 

must  be  both  adequate  and  accurate.  number  of  printed  forms  are  in  use: 

But  a  personnel  service  that  contents  1 .  A  brochure  frankly  designed  to 

itself  with  record  keeping  will  be  singu-  attract  teachers  to  Cleveland, 

larly  devoid  of  vision.  The  larger  the  2.  An  instruction  sheet  listing  exact 
system  becomes,  the  wider  grows  the  requirements  for  an  applicant, 

gap  between  top  administration  and  the  Upon  this  sheet  may  be  found 

teaching  ranks.  This  is  regrettable  but  such  requirements  as:  A  complet- 

seemingly  unavoidable  accompaniment  ed  application  form,  a  physical 

of  growth.  A  bureau  of  personnel  can  examination  record,  an  Ohio 

be  an  avenue  of  teacher  approach  to  Teaching  Certificate,  a  college 

the  superintendent  when  it  deals  with  transcript,  a  photograph,  refer- 

the  personal  problems  of  teachers;  when  ences,  and  a  score  on  the  National 

it  interprets  policy  so  that  employees  Teacher  Examination.  (The  Na- 

understand  and  accept;  when  it  applies  tion  Teacher  Examination  is 

the  human  touch  so  adroitly  as  to  en-  waived  until  January  1,  1955  for 

gender  loyaltx’  and  cooperation;  then  it  the  elementary  schools;  in  the 

truly  transcends  the  clerical  and  be-  secondary  schools  it  calls  for  a 

comes  professional.  score  of  600  the  sum  of  the  com- 

Consider  now  the  professional  and  mon  examination  and  one  option 

clerical  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Per-  in  a  subject  field.) 

sonnel  of  the  Cleveland  School  System  The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  coop- 
as  it  has  evolved  to  serve  the  thirty-nine  erative  process.  Interviews  are  arranged 
hundred  members  of  the  educational  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
division:  sonnel,  the  appropriate  supervisor,  the 

I  Professional  Functions  principal,  and  the  assistant  superinten- 

A.  Recruiting  Competent  Personnel  dent,  preferably  in  that  order, 
to  Staff  the  Classrooms.  It  is  not  by  The  rating  and  recommendation  by 
accident  that  this  function  is  listed  first,  each  interviewer  are  attached  to  the 
The  worth  of  the  system  depends  upon  credentials  and  are  followed  by  a  writ- 
the  qualitv  of  its  teachers.  ten  request  to  the  Bureau  for  appoint- 

Time  was  when  it  was  possible  to  ment.  If  there  is  no  request  for  a  regu- 
sit  at  a  desk  and  wait  for  a  host  of  can-  lar  appointment,  the  Bureau  of  Person- 
didates  to  descend  upon  the  Board,  nel  or  Supervisor  can  recommend  sub- 
Now  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  and  comb  stitute  work  for  a  period  of  probation. 
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Should  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  occur  in 
recommendations,  a  conference  with 
those  concerned  will  explain  the  reason 
and  a  recommendation  can  be  reached 
that  is  mutually  agreeable. 

In  the  case  of  one  who  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  all  concerned  with  his  appoint¬ 
ment  have  approved.  In  the  secondary 
division  the  candidate  has  seen  at  least 
three  and  usually  four  people.  The 
large  turnover  in  the  elemental^’  divi¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  applicants 
during  this  emergency  of  teacher  short¬ 
age  has  made  necessary  the  elimination 
of  too  many  hurdles  for  that  division. 
But  no  elementary  candidate  is  em¬ 
ployed  without  the  recommendation  of 
at  least  two  people  in  administrative  or 
supervisory  capacity’. 

Interviews  with  a  candidate  may  take 
place  on  campus,  in  the  Bureau  or  in 
the  office  of  a  supenisor  or  assistant 
superintendent.  It  is  the  interview  that 
reveals  the  qualities  of  personalitv  and 
temperament  which  are  so  essential  in 
getting  along  with  colleagues  and 
pupils.  These  intangibles  can  be  mis¬ 
leading,  but  we  continually  search  for 
candidates  with  sound  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  health  as  well  as  high 
moral  and  ethical  character. 

B.  Cooperation  with  the  State  Edu¬ 
cational  Authorities. 

The  Bureau  must  conform  to,  and 
interpret  to  the  personnel,  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  certification 
of  teachers  and  other  educational  per¬ 
sonnel,;  it  must  be  familiar  with  con¬ 
tract  and  sick  leave  regulations;  it  must 
know  and  interpret  the  policies  and 
regidations  of  the  State  Teachers  Re¬ 
tirement  Svstem. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Bureau  to 
interpret  and  applv  the  regulations  of 
the  above  groups  so  that  each  person 
gets  equal  opportunity  and  benefits  for 


services  rendered.  Prompt  and  courte¬ 
ous  replies  to  inquiries,  questionaires 
and  requests  cement  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  local  and  state  groups.  Occa¬ 
sional  visits  with  administrative  officers 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  State 
Retirement  Board  assures  each  of  our 
willingness  to  assist  in  this  phase  of  the 
administration  of  Personnel. 

C.  Cooperation  with  I^al  Educa¬ 
tional  Groups 

1.  The  Board  of  Education 

The  policies  set  up  by  the  local 
School  Board  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Personnel  office.  The  salary  schedule 
for  instance,  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Careful  attention  is  required  to  such 
items  as  exchange  of  teachers,  leaves  of 
absence,  retirements,  and  resignations, 
employment,  reemployment  and  dis¬ 
missals. 

2.  The  Sui^erintendent 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Superintendent.  All  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  files  is  at  his  disposal. 
He  may  want  a  report  of  vacancies  to 
be  filled,  numbers  employed,  colleges 
contacted,  causes  of  declination  of  con¬ 
tract,  numbers  on  limited  contract,  re¬ 
quests  for  temporary'  certificates,  turn¬ 
over  in  personnel,  etc.  TTie  problems 
that  occur  in  emplovincnt,  especially  in 
the  elementarv’  teacher  shortage  emer¬ 
gency,  are  shared,  and  solutions  sug¬ 
gested. 

3.  Supervisors 

TTie  applications  and  substitutes  lists 
on  file  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  the 
supervisors.  Wffien  vacancies  occur 
these  are  made  available  for  considera¬ 
tion.  As  credentials  are  completed, 
such  as  the  National  Teacher’s  Exam¬ 
ination  Score,  supervisors  are  notified 
so  thev  may  bring  their  eligibility  lists 
up-to-date,  too.  As  teachers  in  service 
add  new  areas  of  certification  to  their 
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records,  the  supervisor  concerned  is 
notified. 

The  eligibility  lists  are  kept  up-to- 
date  for  the  use  of  the  supervisors  and 
superintendents. 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  is  equally 
dependent  on  the  Supervisor  in  the  area 
of  substitute  evaluation.  The  ratings 
of  substitutes  by  their  principals  and 
supervisors  determine  the  eligibility  of 
that  substitute  for  reemployment  as  a 
substitute  teacher  or  for  regular  con¬ 
tract  if  other  re(|uirements  are  met. 

4.  Principals  and  assistant  principals 

Before  a  candidate  is  assigned  to 

a  secondary  school,  the  principal  meets 
the  teacher  and  judges  the  candidate 
in  terms  of  his  anticipated  contribution 
to  the  school  and  community  and  his 
adjustment  to  the  staff.  If  he  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  the  Principal  notifies  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  Supervisor  and  he  in  turn 
recommends  to  the  appropriate  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  to  the  Personnel 
office. 

Principals  also  use  the  Bureau  re¬ 
cords  for  information  on  staff  person¬ 
nel,  such  as  checking  certification  for 
new  subject  assignments.  Contract 
status,  proximity  to  retirement,  and 
previous  experience  in  and  out  of  the 
system  are  data  frequently  requested  bv 
principals. 

The  evaluation  of  a  teacher  by  the 
principal  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Bureau  in  making  recommendations, 
and  answering  inquiries  for  employment 
elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  substitute 
teachers,  the  Bureau  will  share  the 
ratings  by  Supervisors  and  Principals 
upon  the  request  of  the  substitute. 
This  assures  the  substitute  of  his 
achievement,  progress  and  worth  for 
further  employment. 

5.  Teachers 

Employed  teachers  are  frequent  \isi- 


tors  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel.  Their 
welfare,  morale  and  worth  to  the  system 
are  its  concern.  The  Bureau  welcomes 
their  questions  and  counsels  with  them 
on  professional  procedures.  Requests 
for  transfers,  requirements  for  recertifi¬ 
cation,  opportunities  for  promotion,  re¬ 
tirement  procedures,  requests  for  leaves, 
salary  adjustments  and  notices  of 
change  of  name,  etc.  are  willingly  pro¬ 
cessed. 

It  is  a  pleasant  occasion  when  teach¬ 
ers  stop  in  to  return  a  required  form,  or 
file  additional  college  credits  and  tarry 
to  tell  of  their  enthusiasm  for  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  work. 

Often  requests  are  received  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  employment.  They  come 
from  local  department  stores,  from  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions,  or  landlords  check¬ 
ing  on  prospective  tenants.  These  are 
answered  promptly  whenever  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  teacher.  Such  service 
creates  community  goodwill.  However, 
the  Bureau  will  not  release,  individually 
or  collectively,  names  and  addresses  of 
teachers  without  their  consent. 

The  substitute  teacher  serves  the 
schools  in  the  absence  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  teacher.  Prompt  and  courteous 
follow-up  on  the  request  for  a  substitute 
and  then  the  assignment  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  office  assures  both  the  substitute  and 
the  regular  teacher  of  our  desire  to  be 
helpful  and  efficient,  putting  persons 
concerned  at  ease.  Time  is  the  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

To  give  equal  opportunities  to  the 
available  substitutes  to  serve  the  schools 
is  also  an  aim  of  this  department.  This 
gives  all  substitutes  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  potentialities  for 
growth  in  the  teaching  profession  with 
evaluations  by  the  principals  or  sup)er- 
visor. 

Many  substitutes  are  not  always  avail- 
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able  so  this  disqualifies  them  for  regular 
appointment.  However,  we  encourage 
experienced  teachers  who  can  give  even 
part-time  to  substituting,  in  these  days 
of  teacher  shortages. 

Moving  to  a  metropolitan  area  always 
involves  problems  for  new  teachers. 
Finding  a  place  to  live  is  one  of  the  first. 
The  local  teachers  association  has  aided 
greatly  by  making  lists  of  rooms  and 
apartments  available  to  our  new  teach¬ 
ers.  This  display  of  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  by  their  associates  promotes  a  sense 
of  security  in  a  new  situation. 

On  the  Thursday  and  Friday  prior 
to  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  in\ates 
all  new  teachers  to  the  system  to  attend 
the  Pre-School  Conference.  The  meet¬ 
ing  starts  in  the  Board  Auditorium  with 
greetings  by  the  Board  President,  School 
Superintendent  and  P.T.A.  President. 
The  Personnel  Chief  explains  the  salary 
schedule,  teacher  benefits,  and  rules 
concerning  Certification.  A  light  touch 
is  added  by  a  panel  of  last  year’s  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  as  they  share  their  “First 
Year”. 

The  group  then  is  divided  Chased  on 
grade  or  subject  assignment)  to  meet 
their  supervisors  until  noon.  At  noon 
they  go  to  lunch  at  a  near-by  hotel  as 
guests  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
is  a  social  hour  with  a  short  program 
introducing  the  Board  members. 

The  Conference  meets  again  about 
2 : 30  P.M.  to  continue  the  morning  ses¬ 
sions  with  the  Super^^sors  and  to  see 
a  film,  “A  View  of  the  Cleveland 
Schools”.  This  Thursday  session  ad¬ 
journs  about  4:00  P.M.  and  is  resumed 
at  9:30  A.M.  Friday. 

The  Friday  morning  session  acquaints 
the  new  teacher  with  supplies,  services 
and  courses  of  study  of  the  Cleveland 
System,  A  new  teacher  handbook. 


"Cleveland  Welcomes  You”,  is  in  the 
kit  each  new  teacher  receives.  The  kit 
also  includes  condensed  forms  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  a  map  of  the  city. 

When  the  new  teacher  receives  the 
invitation  to  the  Pre-School  Conference 
he  also  knows  his  school  assignment. 
The  Friday  lunch  hour  is  free  to  allow 
time  for  each  new  teacher  to  reach  his 
school  by  1:30  P.M.  At  that  time  he 
will  meet  his  principal,  learn  of  the 
building  schedule  and  facilities,  room 
and  class  assignment  as  well  as  other 
duties  and  procedures.  The  conference 
with  the  principal  is  important  in  es¬ 
tablishing  rapport  and  security  in  the 
new  situation. 

Truly,  personnel  procedures  are  not 
confined  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel. 
The  Board,  all  the  administrators,  the 
staff,  the  community',  and  even  the 
pupils  have  a  share  in  creating  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  goodwill,  harmony  and 
high  morale  among  the  Board  employ¬ 
ees. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  main¬ 
tain  good  relations  with  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  applicant.  Tact  and  diplomacy 
combined  with  frankness  and  truth  are 
needed.  An  analysis  of  the  situation, 
our  needs  and  their  qualifications  can 
explain  an  adverse  decision.  It  seems 
trivial  but  extending  good  wishes  for 
teaching  success  elsewhere  or  even  in 
other  employment,  assures  the  unsucess- 
ful  candidate  that  there  are  no  personal 
grievances  and  that  he  was  given  every 
consideration. 

D.  College  Relationships 

The  contacts  with  colleges  may  be 
in  the  Education  Department,  the 
Placement  Bureau  or  the  Alumni  Office. 
These  may  be  initiated  by  the  colleges 
as  is  the  case  when  thev  request  practice 
teaching  experience  for  a  student.  Or 
the  contact  may  he  by  the  Bureau, 
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scheduling  a  date  for  interviews  on 
campus  or  just  sharing  information 
such  as  our  brochure  “You  Will  Like 
Teaching  in  Cleveland”. 

The  scheduled  visits  on  campus  to 
recruit  teachers  requires  finesse  and  co¬ 
operation.  Several  members  of  the 
Headquarters  Staff  are  authorized  to  re¬ 
cruit  on  campus.  An  effort  is  made  to 
group  the  colleges  and  assign  one  person 
for  several  colleges  in  the  vicinity  the 
same  week.  Unless  these  requests  are 
at  the  training  centers  early  in  the 
semester,  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  them. 
This  courtesy  may  be  hampered  some¬ 
times  by  the  students  who  fail  to  regis¬ 
ter  early  with  their  Placement  Bureaus. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
Colleges  and  Universities  are  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  willing  to  arrange  interviews 
and  send  credentials  upon  request.  In 
return,  the  Bureau  is  glad  to  accomo¬ 
date  students  for  practice  teaching, 
placing  them  with  outstanding,  experi¬ 
enced  teachers. 

E.  Serving  the  Community 

The  newspapers,  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Civic  groups  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.T.A.  and 
Kiwanians  (the  latter  sponsors  a  June 
dinner  for  retiring  teachers)  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  school’s  community 
contact.  The  Personnel  Bureau  sup¬ 
ports  these  groups  in  their  endeavours 
to  further  the  cause  of  good  education 
and  high  standards  for  teachers.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  information  that  will 
keep  the  public  informed  for  they  can 
interpret  the  Board  to  the  community 
and  the  community  to  the  Board.  It  is 
hoped  the  goodwill  now  enjoyed  will 
continue  for  it  is  based  on  past  perform¬ 
ance.  As  is  the  case  in  all  public  rela¬ 
tions  —  it  must  be  earned. 

II  Clerical  Functions 


Some  of  the  clerical  functions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Keep  a  file  of  all  applicants,  in¬ 
quiries,  and  credentials  prior  to  and 
following  the  interview.  These  are 
kept  for  two  years  unless  the  candidate 
is  appointed,  at  which  time  they  are 
transferred  to  the  employees  file. 

2.  Maintain  a  file  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  employees  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department.  These  are  indi¬ 
vidual  jackets  filed  with  application, 
credentials,  and  all  correspondence  to 
date.  ' 

3.  Keep  a  separate  file  to  verify  cer¬ 
tification  as  required  by  Ohio  State  law. 
Promotions  and  sometimes  transfers  call 
for  new  certification,  necessitating  noti¬ 
fying  the  indi\iduals  so  they  are  covered 
by  law. 

4.  Notify  the  members  of  the  school 
staff  in  June  when  their  certificates  ex¬ 
pire  the  following  September.  This 
gives  the  applicant  the  summer  to  com¬ 
plete  the  instructions  given  by  the  State 
Department  and  supplements  the  State 
notice. 

5.  Compile  lists  of  eligible  people 
for  salary  adjustments.  Recording  pro¬ 
fessional  credits  for  salary  adjustments 
and  increments  is  vital.  Elementary 
teachers  on  cadet  certificates  (less  than 
4  years  of  training)  who  earn  their 
degrees  within  three  years  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  appointment  are  entitled  to  an  ad¬ 
justment.  Increments  of  $200  are 
given  for  each  fifteen  semester  hours 
credit  above  tbe  Bachelor’s  degree  if 
applicable  towards  tbe  Master’s  degree 
(provided  they  have  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.)  Credits 
must  also  be  filed  by  secondary  teachers 
to  convert  from  Provisional  to  Profes¬ 
sional  certificates. 

6.  -  Compile  lists  of  people  eligible  for 
retirement. 
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7.  List  all  limited  contracts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Ohio  Tenure  Law. 

8.  Handle  correspondence  relative  to 
leaves  of  absence,  resignations,  retire¬ 
ments,  pensions,  deaths,  both  regular 
and  substitute  appointments,  and 
change  of  name. 

9.  Compile  substitute  hsts  and  make 
daily  assignments  of  substitute  teachers. 

10.  Maintain  records  pertaining  to 
the  National  Teacher  Examination 
which  is  administered  annually  by  the 
Bureau. 

1 1 .  Handle  numerous  telephone  calls 
of  personal  nature,  answer  questions, 
make  appointments,  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  where  permitted. 

The  quality  of  clerks  and  secretaries 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  The  position  demands  integ- 
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rity,  efficiency,  stability,  and  judgment. 
Good  human  relations  and  co-operation 
are  essential  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel. 
The  need  is  for  socially  competent  peo¬ 
ple.  .A  spirit  of  helpfulness,  interest 
and  concern  for  each  other’s  welfare 
spreads  to  all  who  contact  them. 

Just  as  no  two  people  are  ahke, 
neither  are  any  two  school  systems  alike. 
Though  our  problems  are  similar,  the 
responsibilities  of  administrators  vary 
with  the  size  and  standard  of  the  school 
system.  But  the  basic  need  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals  whether  teaching,  administer¬ 
ing,  or  applying  for  work  is  to  maintain 
their  self  respect.  So  the  Cleveland 
Board’s  Bureau  of  Personnel  dedicates 
itself  to  aid  each  of  these  to  find  his 
avenue  of  service  and  aid  him  in  effec¬ 
tive  and  creative  teaching  with  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  personal  security. 


What  Research  is  Needed  in  the 
Administration  0/ Educational  Personnel 

By  V.  D.  BAIN 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 


Administrators  of  educational 

_  personnel  are  faced  with  a  crisis. 
The  unprecedented  increase  in 
pupil  population  since  World  War  II 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
teacher  supply,  together  with  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion,  has  deluged  them  with  problems. 
Many  of  these  problems  were  present  in 
some  degree  previously;  some  are  new. 
All  are  demanding  attention.  The  gen¬ 
eral  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  one  city  of  slightly  less 
than  400,000  population.  In  1940,  it 
required  40  teachers  to  meet  its  yearly 
demand;  in  1954,  it  required  450. 
Personnel  workers  feel  keenly  the  need 
for  more  reliable  information  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  their  problems. 
Their  felt  needs  should  be,  in  part  at 
least,  a  guide  to  subsequent  research. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem,  the  writer  cor¬ 
responds  personally  with  twenty-five 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Examiners  and  Administrators  of 
Educational  Personnel.  They  consti¬ 
tute  an  able  and  well-informed  cross- 
section  of  personnel  administrators. 
Among  them  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  fifteen  states  are  represented.  They 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  personnel 
problems  about  which  they  felt  the  need 
for  more  information.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  in  order,  were  those 
pertaining  to  the  selection,  evaluation. 


preparation,  assignment,  qualification, 
and  orientation  of  personnel.  Their 
replies,  considered  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
search  findings  already  available,  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  for  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  research. 

Teacher  Selection 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  is 
of  primary  importance.  Instruction  will 
lie  effective  to  the  extent  that  schools 
are  able  to  employ  and  retain  compe¬ 
tent  teachers.  All  schools,  therefore, 
seek  the  best  possible  instructors.  The 
inadequate  supply  of  teachers  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  them  have 
brought  about  a  highly  competitive  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  rarely  feasible  to  make 
adequate  observation  of  candidates  in 
classroom  situations.  Performance  tests 
have  limited  applicability.  Personnel 
workers  can  no  longer  deliberate  at 
length  about  the  employment  of  appli¬ 
cants.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
seek  the  aid  of  research  to  improve  the 
procedures  they  must,  of  necessity,  use. 
Some  specific  suggestions  for  research, 
related  to  the  selection  of  teachers,  are 
given  below. 

Research  is  needed  to  ascertain  the 
correlation  of  various  criteria  used  in 
selecting  teachers  and  the  later  teaching 
success  of  such  teachers.  This  should 
be  carried  on  with  reference  to  (1) 
credentials  prepared  by  teacher-training 
institutions;  (2)  references  submitted 
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by  principals,  supervisors  and  others 
regarding  experienced  teachers;  (3) 
personal  interviews,  both  individual  and 
group;  (4)  written  examinations;  and 
(5)  performance  tests. 

Continued  research  is  needed  ( 1 )  on 
the  relative  merits  of  these  various  in¬ 
struments;  (2)  on  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  predictability  of  each  of 
them;  and  perhaps  (3)  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  instruments  to  replace 
or  supplement  them. 

Research  is  needed  to  produce  usable 
instruments  that  will  ascertain  the  emo¬ 
tional  stability  of  teachers  and  that  will 
determine  the  point  at  w'hich  instability’ 
is  predictive  of  probable  teaching  fail¬ 
ure. 

Continued  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  teaching  suc¬ 
cess. 

Although  personnel  administrators 
are  not  responsible  for  preparing  cre¬ 
dentials  of  trainees  in  teacher-training 
institutions,  they  are  the  chief  users 
of  them.  They  frequently  express  the 
need  for  improvement  of  such  creden¬ 
tials.  Research  is  needed  to  determine 
(1)  the  criteria  that  have  the  greatest 
predictive  value  for  teaching  success 
and  (2)  the  best  form  in  which  such 
information  can  be  presented. 

The  role  of  administrative-supervi¬ 
sory  personnel  in  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  successful  school  programs  is 
obvious.  Research  is  urgently  needed 
to  develop  reliable  instruments  for  use 
in  their  selection. 

Preparation  and  Certification 

Responsibility  for  the  preparation 
and  certification  of  teachers  rests  with 
teacher-training  institutions  and  state 
departments  of  education,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  a  large  stake  in  them. 


The  patterns  of  preparation  are  closely 
related  to  certification.  Generally,  cer¬ 
tification  is  a  state  responsibihty  and, 
hence,  there  are  many  and  often  wide¬ 
ly  diverse  regulations  concerning  it. 
With  the  ever-increasing  mobility 
among  teachers  and  administrators,  this 
problem  has  become  a  major  concern 
of  personnel  workers.  The  following 
suggestions  for  research  naturally  arise. 

The  relationship  between  patterns  of 
preparation  and  subsequent  success  in 
teaching  should  be  determined  and 
teacher-training  programs  and  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  adjusted  accordingly. 

Certification  should  be  studied  from 
two  points  of  view.  First,  the  variety 
of  certificates  and  requirements,  both 
among  the  states  and  within  particular 
states,  is  a  source  of  confusion  and  irri¬ 
tation  to  teachers  and  personnel  admin¬ 
istrators  alike.  And,  one  might  add,  a 
mystery  to  legislators  and  other  interest¬ 
ed  laymen.  Research  should  be  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  both  the  extent  to 
which  nation-w’ide  standardization  is 
desirable  and  feasible  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  consumating  it.  Second,  a 
study  should  be  made  of  the  long-range 
professional  effects  of  present  certifica¬ 
tion  practices.  Can  education  achieve 
professional  status  with  such  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  detailed  and  constantly  renew¬ 
able  licenses  as  exists  at  present?  Is  it 
necessary’  or  desirable  for  the  state  to 
try  to  control  the  administrative  func¬ 
tion  of  assignment  of  teachers  in  local 
systems  through  state  licenses?  Is  the 
continuance  of  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  certificates  a  divisive  influence?  Ob¬ 
viously,  temporary  and  limited  certifi¬ 
cates  for  inadequately  prepared  persons 
are  necessary .  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fully  prepared,  experienced 
teachers  should  be  subjected  to  similar 
regulations.  If  they  were  granted  ad- 
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vanced  or  general  permanent  certifi-  doing  and  how  they  can  improve  their 


cates,  it  might  help  to  give  professional 
status  to  teaching. 

Induction  and  Orientation 

For  many  years  thoughtful  school 
officials  have  been  concerned  about  the 
orientation  of  new  teachers.  The  prac¬ 
tice  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
teachers  during  the  last  decade.  Not 
only  have  schools  experienced  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  teachers  new 
each  year,  but  also  many  of  such  teach¬ 
ers  are  inexperienced  and  some  inade¬ 
quately  prepared.  All  of  them  need 
help  in  varying  degrees.  As  yet  there 
has  been  very  little  opportunity  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  procedures  and  techniques  that 
are  being  used  in  these  induction  and 
orientation  programs.  A  thorough-going 
study  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
( 1 )  to  determine  what  procedures  and 
techniques  are  now  in  use  and  to  evalu¬ 
ate  them;  (2)  to  explore  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  extending  certain  activities  and 
services  over  longer  periods  of  time;  and 
(3)  to  test  the  applicability  of  some  of 
these,  or  similar  practices,  to  teachers 
who  are  already  settled  in  the  schools. 

Evaluatioit  of  Teaching 

All  schools,  whether  or  not  they  are 
subject  to  tenure  laws,  are  faced  at  one 
time  or  another  with  the  decision  of 
either  continuing  or  discontinuing  the 
services  of  every  employee.  Evaluation 
of  some  kind  is,  therefore,  unavoidable. 
All  schools  have  responsibility  for  con¬ 
stantly  improving  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  From  time  to  time  all  schools  are 
faced  with  decisions  regarding  transfer 
and  promotion.  The  work  of  many 
teachers,  often  without  justification  in 
fact,  comes  under  criticism.  Most 
teachers  want  to  know  how  they  are 


teaching.  The  solution  to  these  and 
many  other  problems  is  dependent  upon 
reliable  evaluation. 

Personnel  administrators,  generally, 
express  the  need  for  more  information 
about  the  policies  and  techniques  pre¬ 
sently  employed  in  the  evaluation  of 
teaching  effectiveness.  A  study  of  these 
should  include  critical  evaluation  of 
them  with  special  reference  to  ( 1 )  the 
probationary  teacher;  (2)  required  in- 
service  training  programs;  (3)  the  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  who  needs  help;  and 
(4)  dismissal  of  teachers  for  inefficien¬ 
cy. 

Assignment  and  Transfer 

The  problem  of  assignment  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  complicated  and  difficult.  This 
is  especially  true  where  large  numbers 
of  teachers  are  added  to  staffs.  All  too 
often  it  is  not  possible  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  each  assignment.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  a  teacher,  particularly 
an  inexperienced  one,  may  hinge  largely 
on  this  one  factor.  Certainly  it  is  re¬ 
lated  closely  to  morale. 

Research  is  needed  that  will  describe 
and  evaluate  the  various  practices  now- 
in  use  and  perhaps  point  the  way  to 
new  and  better  ones. 

What  is  true  of  initial  assignments  is 
to  a  large  degree  applicable  to  transfers. 
Personnel  administrators  quite  general¬ 
ly  express  a  need  for  more  and  better 
information  in  this  area.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  faced  with  such  problems  as 
these:  Should  teachers  be  transferred 
during  the  probationary  period?  Should 
teachers  whose  work  is  questionable  be 
transferred?  Should  teachers  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  their  own  request  on  the  basis 
of  seniority?  Should  transfers  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  some  competitive  basis? 
What  is  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the 
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transfer  of  teachers?  A  study  that 
would  both  describe  and  evaluate  prac¬ 
tices  pertaining  to  transfers  would  be 
very  helpful  to  personnel  administrators. 

Teaching  Success 

A  practical  and  reasonably  reliable 
measure  of  teaching  success  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  many  of  the  problems  al¬ 
ready  posed  can  be  solved.  This  ap¬ 
plies  especially  to  the  studies  proposed 
under  the  sections  on  the  preparation, 
selection,  and  evaluation  of  teaching. 
Many  studies  dealing  with  teacher  com¬ 
petence,  characteristics,  and  effective¬ 
ness  have  been  made  since  World  War 
II.  Some  important  long-range  ones 
are  now  underway.  Because  of  its 
fundamental  importance,  this  line  of 
research  should  be  extended  and  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecuted. 

Promotion 

A  practical  problem  faced  by  all  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  is  that  of  selecting 
members  of  their  professional  corps  for 
promotion  when  openings  arise  in  ad¬ 
ministrative-supervisory  positions.  Most 
systems  follow  policies  of  filling  such 
vacancies  from  mthin  if  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  are  available. 

A  study  of  this  problem  would  be 
helpful,  particularlv  with  reference  to 
CO  the  policies  followed  by  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  (2)  an  evaluation  of  criteria 
and  methods  used  in  making  promo¬ 
tions. 

T  urnover 

Personnel  administrators  express 
grave  concern  about  the  apparent  in¬ 
crease  in  teacher  turnover.  It  is  dis¬ 
ruptive  of  educational  efficiency  as  well 
as  costly.  How  much  turnover  is  inevi¬ 
table  because  of  such  factors  as  mar¬ 
riage,  maternity,  families  moving,  and 
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promotions  and  how  much  is  due  to 
controllable  factors?  The  answers  to 
these  and  similar  questions  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  The  decision  to 
quit  a  particular  job  or  leave  teaching 
permanently  is  a  personal  matter.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  reason  ascribed  by  the  individual  is 
the  real  reason.  The  decision  may  be 
the  result  of  a  large  number  of  concur¬ 
rent  factors. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
real  reasons  for  teachers  leaving  their 
positions  and  the  profession.  Personnel 
administrators  would  like  to  know  what 
is  a  normal  rate  of  turnover  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions. 

However,  the  study  of  this  problem 
should  go  far  beyond  this.  It  should 
delve  into  the  satisfactions  and  dissatis¬ 
factions  of  teachers  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  It  should  discover  the  factors 
that  give  rise  to  them .  and  ways  and 
means  of  developing  those  that  foster 
satisfactions  and  of  eliminating  or  mini¬ 
mising  those  that  result  in  dissatisfac¬ 
tions. 

Substitute  Teachers 

All  schools  require  the  services  of 
substitute  teachers.  Illness  and  other 
unavoidable  emergencies  temporarily 
take  regular  teachers  out  of  the  class¬ 
room.  Systems  that  permit  leaves  have 
need  for  semester  and  full-year  substi¬ 
tutes.  Substitutes  are  used  with  suffi¬ 
cient  frequency  that  they  materially 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
program  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
serve. 

A  study  of  the  place  of  the  substitute 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  is  needed. 
It  should  cover  such  aspects  of  person¬ 
nel  administration  as  preparation,  cer¬ 
tification  requirements,  methods  of 
selection,  orientation,  assignment,  in- 
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service  training,  salaries,  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Organization  and  Adequacy  of 
Personnel  Department 

In  recent  years  the  demands  on  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  have  multiplied 
o\'er  and  over  again.  School  systems 
have  increased  personnel  staffs  and 
modified  their  plans  of  organization  to 
tr\  to  keep  abreast  of  demands.  In 
larger  systems,  which  find  it  necessary 
to  assign  personnel  responsibilities  to 
special  departments,  bvo  rather  distinct 
forms  of  organization  have  emerged. 
Under  one  plan  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  is  charged  primarily  with  the  task 
of  recruiting  and  employing  teachers. 
In  systems  where  a  functional  plan  of 
organization  exists,  the  personnel  de¬ 
partments  are  given  much  wider  respon¬ 
sibilities,  such  as  employment,  assign¬ 
ment,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  related 
functions. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  various  patterns  of  or¬ 
ganization.  One  aspect  of  this  study 
might  well  include  the  responsibility  for 
non-certified,  as  well  as  certified,  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Many  personnel  administrators  have 
been  transferred  to  their  posts  from 
other  administrative  jobs.  A  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  personal  quali¬ 
fications,  training,  and  experience 
which  will  be  predictive  of  success  in 
these  positions. 

Democratization  of  Personnel 
Administration 

A  strange  anomaly  exists  in  the 
American  public  school  in  regard  to 
management.  The  general  American 
tradition  is  essentially  democratic;  but, 
historically,  management  in  public 
schools  has  been  more  or  less  authori¬ 
tarian.  How  this  situation  came  to  pass 
is  immaterial  at  this  point;  but  it  is  not 
compatable  with  the  chief  responsibility 
of  the  public  school,  which  is  to  foster 
and  enhance  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  truism  that  if  the  school  is  to 
help  our  youth  develop  democratic 
ideals  and  skills,  it  ought  to  practice 
them.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

Research  on  actualizing  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  in  personnel  administration 
is  a  major  need. 


Testing  Procedures  in  the  Administration 
of  Educational  Personnel 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BENSON 
Director,  Teacher  Examinations 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

Few  issues  in  the  administration  of  the  struggle,  and  these  few  are  impelled 
educational  personnel  are  capable  not  so  much  by  the  logic  of  the  one  side 
of  generating  more  heat  and  less  as  by  the  barbs  they  receive  from  the 
light  than  the  use  of  tests  in  the  selec-  other. 

tion,  retention,  and  promotion  of  pro-  In  the  belief  that  such  unproductive 
fessional  staff  members.  In  any  size-  controversy  may  be  diminished  by  re- 
able  gathering  of  school  personnel  ad-  viewing  some  of  the  major  arguments 
ministrators,  substantial  agreement  can  in  the  calmer  atmosphere  that  is  more 
usually  be  quickly  reached  on  such  feasible  for  an  author  and  his  reader 
topics  as  maternity'  leaves,  transfers,  than  for  face-to-face  combatants,  this 
and  procedures  in  emplov'ing  substi-  article  will  attempt  to  present  the 
tutes.  Even  when  a  consensus  is  not  more  frequently  enunciated  complaints 
reached,  the  disagreement  is  usually  against  the  use  of  objective  tests  in  per- 
casually  accepted  with  a  conciliatory  sonnel  administration  and  comment  on 
comment  that  such  procedures  must  be  each  of  these.  This  can  be  done  dis- 
adapted  to  fit  local  circumstances.  No  passionately,  but  probably  not  without 
such  agreement,  or  friendly  disagree-  bias.  The  discussion  will  reveal  the 
ment,  seems  to  be  possible  on  the  sub-  author’s  conviction  that  the  use  of  some 
ject  of  testing.  tests  in  some  w’ays  for  some  purposes 

When  the  topic  of  objective  testing  is  compatible  with  the  best  we  now 
is  broached,  personnel  administrators  know  about  procedures  and  techniques 
split  into  opposing  camps,  one  passion-  in  the  administration  of  educational 
ately  for  it,  the  other  vehemently  personnel.  Systematic  elaboration  of 
against  it.  The  few  hardy  or  naive  ad-  this  position  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
ministrators  who  attempt  to  maintain  present  article. 

an  agnostic  middle  ground  are  caught  Before  considering  criticisms  of  tests 
in  the  cross-fire,  and  often  emerge  from  in  detail,  two  disclaimers  are  necessary', 
the  fray  more  battle-scarred  than  either  First,  the  criticisms  to  be  dealt  with 
contender.  They,  unlike  both  antagon-  have  not  been  identified  by  survey  or 
ists,  are  not  clothed  in  the  impregnable  questionnaire.  They  are  merely  ones 
armour  of  rightousness.  This  battle  has  which  have  been  observed  to  be  fre- 
been  repeatedly  fought  in  conferences,  quently  and  forceably  enunciated  in 
workshops,  panels,  and  discussion  both  formal  and  informal  presentations 
groups.  Invariably  both  sides  claim  of  this  subject.  Second,  there  will  be 
victory,  and  neither  achieves  it.  Few  no  attempt  to  deal  with  condemnations 
adherents  are  gained  by  either  side  in  of  the  use  of  tests  in  personnel  adminis- 
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tration  which  are  clearly  statements  of 
belief  rather  than  rational  arguments. 
“I  don’t  believe  in  tests”  is  a  creed  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  some  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators  as  well  as  by  some  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents.  While  the  prob¬ 
able  importance  of  this  negative  attitude 
toward  testing  per  sc  as  an  element  in 
the  controversey  is  recognized,  this  gen¬ 
eralized  condemnation  of  tests  will  be 
left  to  its  enunciators  for  further  clari¬ 
fication,  and  possibly  to  the  semanti- 
cists,  educational  philosophers,  or  psy¬ 
chologists  for  interpretation.  Until 
such  an  anaylsis  is  available,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  objective  tests  in  modern 
education  are  not  like  playing  cards  in 
a  somewhat  different  orientation,  inher¬ 
ently  evil. 

The  common  charges  brought  against 
the  use  of  objective  tests  in  personnel 
administration  are:  CO  thev  are  not 
valid,  (2)  they  discourage  applicants, 
C3)  they  delay  and  complicate  employ¬ 
ment  procedures,  (4)  they  are  mechan¬ 
istic,  (5)  they  are  expensive,  (6)  they 
appropriate  the  prerogatives  of  other 
agencies  and  ( 7 )  thev  degrade  the  edu¬ 
cational  profession.  As  each  of  these 
charges  is  reviewed,  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  cite  some  evidence  as  to  its 
truth,  falsitv,  and  relevence,  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

1.  Tests  are  not  valid.  Those  who 
make  this  charge  sometimes  quite  prop- 
erlv  reduce  its  ambiguity  by  going  on 
to  explain  that  in  their  opinion  tests 
are  useless  for  predicting  on-the-job 
effectiveness,  regardless  of  whether  the 
position  is  instructional,  supervisorv,  or 
administrative  in  nature.  Although  the 
use  of  tests  in  selecting  administrative 
and  superx’isory  i^ersonnel  is  growing, 
the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  their 
use  in  selecting  teachers  because  it  is 
in  this  field  that  the  most  pertinent  and 


informative  research  has  been  done. 
Since  rational  considerations  will  not 
permit  us  to  pre-judge  as  useless  tests 
yet  unborn,  the  charge  can  be  most 
meaningfully  restated  to  the  effect  that 
no  available  test  is  useful  for  predicting 
teaching  effectiveness. 

To  the  {personnel  administrator  who 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  voluminous  re¬ 
search  on  evaluation  and  prediction  of 
teaching  effectiveness,  this  appears  to 
be  a  very  serious  charge.  And  indeed 
it  would  be  if  it  were  demonstrably  true. 
That  it  can  be  labeled  as  false,  or  at 
least  meaningless,  derives  from  fact  that 
no  generally  accepted  means  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  teacher  effectiveness  is  currently 
available.  A  review  of  Domis  and 
Tiedeman’s  annotated  bibliography  of 
research  in  teacher  competence  (1), 
and  thoughtful  study,  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vocative  reports  prepared  by  tbe  AERA 
Committee  on  Criteria  of  Teacher  Ef¬ 
fectiveness  (13,  14),  reveals  the  absence 
of  any  conclusive  evidence  for  labeling 
tests,  or  any  other  selection  technique, 
cither  valid  or  invalid. 

On  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
tests  for  predicting  teaching  effective¬ 
ness,  the  agnostic  is  right.  We  simply 
do  not  know  the  answer,  and  neither 
those  who  denounce  tests  or  those  who 
laud  them  can  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
sound  research.  We  are  well  past  the 
day  when  vaguely  defined  ratings  by 
supervisors  or  administrators  will  be 
generally  accepted  as  an  adequate  cri¬ 
teria  of  teacher  effectiveness,  and  we 
are  just  beginning  a  period  in  which 
research  in  this  field  seems  likely  to 
focus  more  productively  on  changes  in 
pupil  behavior,  school  operations,  and 
school  community  relations.  Some  be¬ 
ginnings  have  already  been  made  (5,  9, 
10,  15),  but  at  the  moment  it  appears 
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that  the  energy  expended  in  arguing  the 
merits  of  any  technique  for  predicting 
teacher  effectiveness  might  more  pro¬ 
fitably  be  directed  into  developing  ade¬ 
quate  measures  of  teaching  effectiveness 
itself. 

Another  aspect  of  the  charge  that 
tests  are  not  valid  deserves  mention. 
Some  defenders  of  tests  admit  that  they 
do  not  know  whether  tests  are  valid 
predicators  of  teaching  effectiveness. 
They  propose,  how'ever,  that  teacher- 
selection  in  the  broadest  sense  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  Under  certain  circumstan¬ 
ces,  prospective  teachers  may  have  more 
control  over  the  selections  made  than 
the  school  systems  themselves.  But  in¬ 
sofar  as  selective  factors  are  controlled 
by  school  systems,  the  selection  proce¬ 
dures  must  endeavor  to  evaluate  some 
qualifications  of  teachers  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  are  considered  to  be  predic¬ 
tive  of  teaching  effectiveness.  If  it  is 
conceded  that  the  technique  used  for 
evaluating  each  qualification  should  be 
the  most  valid  and  reliable  procedure 
available  for  evaluating  the  quality 
under  consideration,  tests  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  these  evaluation  procedures. 
The  appraisal  of  a  candidate’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  certain  specialized  professional 
fields  are  more  validly  and  reliably  eval¬ 
uated  by  well-constructed  objective  tests 
prepared  by  specialists  in  these  fields 
than  by  any  other  known  appraisal 
technique.  This  latter  judgment  has 
been  so  well  substantiated  by  research 
during  the  past  three  decades  that  there 
is  no  need  to  document  it  here. 

In  summary’,  the  charge  that  tests 
arc  not  valid  is  without  support.  The 
validity  of  tests  for  predicting  teacher 
effectiveness  is  unknown,  and  will  re¬ 
main  so  until  more  rigorous  criteria  of 
teacher  effectiveness  are  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vadiditv  of  tests  for 


appraising  certain  knowledges  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  prospective  teachers  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  by  research,  and 
further  rational  controversy  on  this 
issue  seems  pointless. 

2.  Tests  discourage  applicants.  In 
periods  of  teacher-shortages,  this  is  a 
serious  charge  from  the  viewpoint  of 
personnel  administrators  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  recruiting  and  selecting 
an  adequate  professional  staff.  If  this 
complaint  is  rejected,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  research  on  it  is  incomix;- 
tent,  but  because  such  studies  are  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent.  Opportunities  to 
investigate  what  kinds  of  tests  discour¬ 
age  what  kinds  of  applicants  are  prob¬ 
ably  limited.  Nonetheless,  they  exist 
on  occasion,  and  the  research  needs  to 
be  done.  In  the  meantime,  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  may  clarify  the  issue. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  testing 
procedures  have  different  effects  on 
different  kinds  of  applicants.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  industrial  testing  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  use  of  tests  in  selecting 
applicants  discourages  applicants  who 
doubt  their  abilitv'  to  do  well  on  exam¬ 
inations,  and  encourages  applicants 
who  are  relatively  confident  of  their 
abilitv  to  do  well  on  the  selection 
tests.  The  requirement  of  objec¬ 
tive  examinations  performs  a  selec¬ 
tive  function  before  the  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered.  In  industry,  this  pretesting 
self-selection  appears  to  be  generally 
successful  in  recruiting  larger  number 
of  better  qualified  applicants.  If  simi¬ 
lar  results  are  attained  bv  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  in  educational  administration, 
the  discouragement  of  poorly  qualified 
applicants  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
compensated  by  the  encouragement 
these  procedures  give  to  those  who  are 
well  qualified.  The  encouragement  of 
applicants  through  testing  procedures 
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may  be  particularly  effective  in  the 
selection  of  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  personnel.  Traditional  selection 
procedures  at  this  level  have  made 
large  numbers  of  potential  applicants 
aware  that  they  have  little  chance  for 
appointment  if  they  are  not  afforded 
some  special  opportunities  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  professional  competence 
(12).  Tests  are  one  of  the  several  ways 
available  for  discovering  hidden  talent 
and  for  alleviating  suspicions  of  favorit¬ 
ism  which  are  not  uncommon  in  pro¬ 
fessions  which  provide  large  numbers 
of  potential  applicants  with  relatively 
few  opportunities  for  promotion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  different 
kinds  of  testing  procedures  have  differ¬ 
ent  effects  on  recruitment.  Although 
no  studies  can  be  cited,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  tests  would  dis¬ 
courage  applicants  if  the  taking  of  them 
were  unduly  burdensome  or  inconven¬ 
ient  for  prospective  applicants.  If,  for 
example,  the  tests  are  offered  infre¬ 
quently’  and  in  only  one  locality-,  candi¬ 
dates  may  he  discouraged  from  submit¬ 
ting  applications.  On  the  other  hand, 
fairlv  frequent  local  administrations  of 
the  tests  and  yvell-publicized  regional 
or  nationyvide  administrations  mav  yvell 
encourage  yvell-qualified  candidates  to 
apply  yvho  yvould  not  do  so  otheryvise. 
Provisions  for  such  extensive  selective 
recruitment  procedures  are  made  bv  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations  (2,  11). 

W^hile  the  ey-idence  on  the  effects  of 
testing  procedures  on  recruitment  is 
scant,  and  to  some  extent  conflicting, 
it  seems  likelv  that  there  is  some 
truth  to  the  charge  that  tests  are  un¬ 
popular  yvith  those  yvho  are  required  to 
take  them.  In  periods  of  teacher  short¬ 
age  the  charge  is  not  yvhollv  irrelevant, 
and  the  popularity  yvith  potential  appli¬ 
cants  of  his  teacher  selection  procedures 
must  he  considered  hv  the  administra¬ 


tor.  Research  is  needed  as  a  basis  for 
this  consideration.  In  the  meantime, 
it  yvould  seem  desirable  for  personnel 
administrators  using  tests  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  procedures  to  include  in  their  re¬ 
cruitment  programs  some  efforts  to  re¬ 
educate  prospective  applicants  on  the 
advantages  to  the  applicants  themselves 
in  participating  in  a  selection  program 
yvhich  evaluates  certain  of  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  objectively. 

3.  Tests  delay  and  complicate  em¬ 
ployment  procedures.  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  charge  depends  on  the 
employment  pr(x:edures  one  has  in 
mind.  A  personnel  administrator  yvho 
can  yvalk  on  the  campus  of  a  teacher 
education  institution  with  a  briefcase 
full  of  contract  blanks,  and  who  can 
proceed  to  sign  contracts  with  all  appli¬ 
cants  of  yvhom  he  approves  after  a  five- 
minute  revieyv  of  their  credentials  and 
a  five-minute  intervieyv  can  certainly 
agree  that  this  charge  is  well-founded. 
For  other  administrators  yvho  believe 
that  the  qualifications  of  all  potential 
applicants  should  be  revieyved  before 
any  appointments  are  made,  further 
consideration  is  necessary.  Well  con¬ 
structed  objective  teacher  examinations 
are  difficult  and  time-consuming  in  the 
process  of  development,  but  they  are 
easy  to  administer  and  to  score.  They 
can  be  administered  yvell  in  advance  of 
the  heavy  recruitment  period,  although 
their  administration  before  the  candi¬ 
dates’  completion  of  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  their  professional  training  yvill 
probably  reduce  their  validity  as  mea¬ 
sures  of  achievement  in  professional 
areas.  It  is  of  course  possible  for  the 
use  of  tests  to  simplify  employinent  pro¬ 
cedures  since  their  use  may  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  evaluating  candidates 
qualifications  by  less  efficient  tech¬ 
niques.  In  any  event,  the  blanket  gen- 
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eralization  that  testing  delays  and  com- 
plicates  employment  procedures  is  not 
warranted.  For  school  systems  which 
attempt  to  select  the  best  candidates 
from  those  available  instead  of  the 
necessar)’  number  of  candidates  meet¬ 
ing  minimum  qualifications,  the  truth 
or  falsit)'  of  this  charge  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  a  detailed  review  of  the 
procedures  currently  employed  with 
those  proposed. 

4.  Tests  are  mechanistk'.  If  the 
name-calling  aspect  of  this  charge  is 
ignored,  its  substance  appears  to  be  the 
belief  that  testing  procedures  undesir¬ 
ably  restrict  the  personnel  administrator 
in  his  use  of  professional  judgment. 
The  complaint  also  implies  distrust  of 
any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  complex- 
qualities  of  a  human  being  by  an  in¬ 
strument  which  appears  to  be  uncom¬ 
plicated  because  it  can  be  scored  by 
a  machine.  Moreover,  those  who  raise 
this  issue  often  charge  that  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  encourage  the  compilation  of 
eligibilitv-  lists  and  the  establishment  of 
merit  systems  for  appointments. 

The  belief  that  the  personnel  admin¬ 
istrator’s  professional  judgment  is  better 
if  uncontaminated  by  knowledge  of  test 
results  is  an  interesting  one.  Some 
articulate  apologists  for  tests  denote  it 
as  the  devine  right  of  administrators  to 
be  ignorant  of  their  candidates’  qualifi¬ 
cations.  This  over-statement  of  the  case 
is  hardly  dispassionate.  A  more  rea¬ 
sonable  view  is  that  tests  are  an  aid  to 
the  administrator  in  making  profession¬ 
al  judgments  because  they  pro\ide  him 
with  additional  bases  for  making  sound 
decisions.  Testing  procedures  restrict 
the  administrator’s  professional  judg¬ 
ment  only  in  the  sense  that  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  candidates  restricts  it  un¬ 
less  he  chooses  to  ignore  this  informa¬ 
tion. 


In  some  respects  testing  procedures 
free  the  administrator  to  use  his  profes¬ 
sional  judgment  in  appropriate  ways. 
If  he  does  not  need  to  concern  himself 
with  devising  and  carrying  out  relative¬ 
ly  inefficient  techniques  for  evaluating 
such  candidate  qualifications  as  can  be 
more  appropriately  appraised  by  objec¬ 
tive  tests,  he  can  devote  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  procedures  for  eval¬ 
uating  qualifications  which  cannot  now 
be  validly  measured  by  tests.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  realistic  view  of  the  personnel 
administrator’s  situation  indicates  that 
it  is  the  rare  administrator  who  does 
not  at  one  time  or  another  experience 
unprofessional  influences  to  employ  or 
reject  individuals  or  groups.  Testing 
procedures  may  not  eliminate,  but  they 
can  certainly  alleviate  these  influences 
on  the  administrator.  Unprofessional 
influences  on  selection  procedures  do 
not  actually  have  to  be  operative  in 
order  to  harass  the  administrator.  He 
has  problems  if  candidates  believe  such 
influences  are  effective  even  if  they  are 
not  actually  so.  Here  again,  testing 
procedures  can  serve  to  alleviate  candi¬ 
dates’  suspicions  and  free  him  from  the 
difficulties  that  arise  from  such  suspi¬ 
cions,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
founded  in  fact. 

The  charge  that  objective  tests  are 
too  mechanical  to  be  effective  in  ap¬ 
praising  human  characteristics  appar¬ 
ently  derives  from  the  simplicity  with 
which  these  instruments  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  and  scored.  It  does  not  seem  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  current 
methods  of  constructing  objective  exam¬ 
inations.  In  the  preparation  of  modern 
teacher  examinations,  the  best  possible 
professional  talent  is  employed.  This  will 
ordinarily  include  those  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  and  super- 
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vision  of  teaching,  and  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  These  people  must:  (1)  make 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  knowl¬ 
edges  and  abilities  which  are  to  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  the  examinations,  (2)  weigh 
the  merits  of  various  methods  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  knowledges  and  abilities 
decided  on,  (3)  conceive  of  situations 
in  which  informed  teachers  will  behave 
in  one  way  and  uninformed  teachers  in 
another,  and  (4)  collaborate  in  phras¬ 
ing  questions  and  conjuring  possible 
answers  which  will  discriminate  among 
teachers  possessing  various  amounts  of 
the  qualities  being  tested.  Objective 
test  construction  at  this  level  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  enterprise  requiring  professional 
judgments  of  the  highest  order. 

To  what  extent  the  use  of  tests  en¬ 
courages  the  compilation  of  eligibility 
lists  and  the  establishment  of  merit  sys¬ 
tems  for  teacher  selection  may  be  a 
question  not  unlike  the  ancient  debate 
over  the  primacy  of  the  hen  or  the  egg. 
There  are  school  systems  which  main¬ 
tain  eligibility  lists  and  operate  what 
may  be  properly  called  merit  systems  of 
teacher  selection  but  do  not  use  objec¬ 
tive  tests  (11).  In  any  event,  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  relevant  only  if  one  assumes 
that  merit  systems  for  teacher  selection 
are  undesirable.  This  is  at  least  a  de¬ 
batable  view,  and  exploration  of  it 
would  range  far  bevond  the  scope  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  op|X)nents  of  merit  plans  for 
selection  examine  with  care  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  selection  procedures  which 
do  not  have  as  their  primary  goal  the 
selection  of  the  most  meritorious  appli¬ 
cants. 

5.  Tests  are  expensive.  This  charge 
compounds  a  statement  of  fact  that  tests 
cost  money  and  a  statement  of  value 
that  thev  cost  more  than  thev  are  worth. 
The  factual  statement  is  indisputable 


although  the  funds  required  are  not 
necessarily  paid  directly  by  the  school 
systems  using  testing  procedures.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  few  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  country  find  it  feasible  to 
set  up  their  programs  so  that  candidates 
pay  examination  fees  which  cover  sub¬ 
stantially  all  of  the  costs  associated  with 
the  testing  procedures.  During  periods 
of  teacher  shortage  the  school  system 
may  need  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  an  examination  fee  may  discour¬ 
age  applicants,  and  the  kinds  of  appli¬ 
cants  it  is  likely  to  discourage.  This  factor 
may  be  somewhat  ameliorated  through 
the  use  of  such  services  as  are  provided 
by  the  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
in  which  the  candidate’s  examination 
fee  can  serve  him  in  presenting  his  cre¬ 
dentials  to  a  number  of  different  school 
systems. 

The  value  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  testing  procedures  opens  up 
many  questions  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  limted  space  available. 
However,  these  issues  will  probably  re¬ 
main  within  the  realm  of  speculation 
until  a  good  deal  more  research  on 
teacher  effectiveness  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  At  the  moment,  it  may  suffice 
to  recall  the  earlier  conclusion  that  ob¬ 
jective  tests  are  more  efficient  for  ob¬ 
taining  valid  and  reliable  estimates  of 
certain  teacher  qualifications  than  any 
other  available  sources  or  techniques. 
Attempts  to  use  interviews,  for  example, 
to  appraise  these  qualifications  with 
equal  reliability  is  unquestionably  more 
expensive  than  testing  procedures  un¬ 
less  the  number  of  candidates  involved 
is  quite  small  and  entirely  new  tests  are 
needed.  In  addition,  the  inappropriate 
use  of  subjective  procedures  may  be 
quite  costly  if  it  results  in  legal  action 
on  the  part  of  disgruntled  candidates 
or  fosters  low  staff  morale  and  lack  of 
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confidence  in  the  objectivity,  compet¬ 
ence,  and  integrity  of  personnel  admin¬ 
istration. 

6.  Tests  appropriate  the  prerogatives 
of  other  agencies.  This  charge  is  a  very 
broad  one.  In  its  various  forms  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  functions  jierformed  by 
testing  procedures  in  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  are  mere  properly  carried  on 
by  the  teacher  education  institutions 
and  their  placement  offices,  licensing 
or  certifying  officials  in  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education,  or  the  teachers’ 
professional  associations.  Implicit  in 
this  charge  is  the  assumption  that  school 
systems  use  testing  procedures  to  sup¬ 
plant  rather  than  supplement  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  these  agencies. 

Members  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Examiners  and  Administrators 
of  Educational  Personnel  have  conduct¬ 
ed  a  number  of  unpublished  sun'eys  on 
the  sources  utilized  by  large  school  svs- 
tems  in  evaluating  the  qualifications  of 
candidates.  TTiese  surveys  reveal  that 
there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  school  systems  using  tests  neg¬ 
lect  other  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 
No  school  system  can  ignore  the  laws 
in  its  state  pertaining  to  the  licensing 
and  certification  of  teachers.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  credentials  and  recommen¬ 
dations  furnished  by  the  colleges  and 
their  institutional  placement  agencies, 
the  sun-evs  confirm  that  school  svstems 
using  testing  procedures  also  make  use 
of  these  credentials.  In  practice,  tests 
supplement,  but  do  not  supplant  the 
academic  records  and  recommendations 
furnished  by  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  school  systems. 

The  surveys  cited  do  indicate  that 
test  results  are  weighted  more  heavilv 
than  college  credentials  bv  some  school 
systems.  This  occurs  most  frequentlv 


in  very  large  systems  where  applicants 
have  been  trained  at  colleges  covering 
considerable  territory,  both  geographi¬ 
cally  and  academically.  That  the  teach¬ 
er  education  institutions  themselves  re¬ 
cognize  wide  variations  in  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  standards  is  clear  from  their 
current  efforts  to  establish  a  national 
acreditation  progam.  In  recent  annual 
administrations  of  the  National  Teacher 
Examinations  it  has  been  possible  to 
identify  a  few  institutions  where  seniors 
average  below  the  fifth  percentile  of 
the  nationwide  population  tested  while 
.seniors  at  a  few  other  institutions  aver¬ 
age  at  about  the  ninetieth  percentile. 
So  long  as  such  institutional  variations 
remain  in  the  knowledges  and  abilities 
of  graduates,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  many  school  systems  which  must 
consider  applicants  from  a  wide  variety 
of  institutions  will  devise  some  means 
for  supplementing  or  differentially  eval¬ 
uating  the  credentials  received  from 
these  institutions.  If  a  school  system  re¬ 
cruits  all  of  its  personnel  from  one  or 
two  institutions  and  is  familiar  with  the 
standards,  marking  practices,  and  cre¬ 
dentials  provided  by  these  institutions, 
it  may  find  little  need  for  using  tests 
to  evaluate  the  knowledge  and  abilities 
of  its  applicants.  However,  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  such  restricted  recruitment  is 
questionable,  and  except  in  periods 
of  teacher-abundance  opportunities  to 
practice  it  are  practically  non-existent. 
It  seems  clear  that  testing  procedures 
in  educational  administration  either 
cannot,  have  not,  or  seem  unlikely  to 
appropriate  any  of  the  proper  preroga¬ 
tives  of  other  agencies. 

7.  Tests  degrade  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  The  basis  for  this  charge  and 
the  evidence  to  affirm  or  to  deny  it  is 
not  easy  to  find.  However,  ,it  appears 
that  the  charge  arises  in  part  from  the 
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belief  that  completion  of  pre-service  chers  might  well  serve  to  raise  profes- 


training  and  the  granting  of  a  certificate 
to  teach  constitute  full  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  professional  competence. 
That  this  belief  is  dubious  is  demon¬ 
strated  annually  by  the  large  numbers 
of  certificated  personnel  who  are 
either  dismissed  for  unsatisfactory  per¬ 
formance  or  voluntarily  retire  from  the 
profession  to  enter  other  occupations 
more  suited  to  their  talents.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  of  the  most  highly 
respected  professions  appear  to  find 
nothing  degrading  in  the  use  of  examin¬ 
ations  for  evaluating  the  professional 
competence  of  their  membership.  This 
is  true  not  only  with  regard  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  practice  of  such  professions, 
but  also  in  the  selection  of  students  for 
professional  training  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  admission  of  practitioners  to 
specialist  status  on  the  other.  The 
charge  appears  to  have  little  merit.  In¬ 
deed,  comparison  of  the  status  of  teach¬ 
ing  with  other  professions  lends  some 
support  to  the  notion  that  greater  appli¬ 
cation  of  testing  pnK'edures  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  retention,  and  promotion  of  tea- 


sional  standards  and  elevate  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  general. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  few  of 
the  charges  commonly  made  against 
testing  procedures  in  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  supported  by  uncontested 
evidence.  It  may  be  protested  by  those 
who  oppose  the  use  of  tests  that  the 
complaints  discussed  do  not  constitute 
the  reasons  for  their  opposition,  but  are 
merely  puppets  set  up  for  convenient 
target  practice.  This  will  be  a  most 
refreshing  development  since  it  gives 
some  assurance  that  the  cudgels  may 
be  taken  up  again  on  new  and  possibly 
firmer  ground.  However,  a  better  hope 
is  that  personnel  administrators  will 
recognize  the  futility  of  debating  issues 
which  can  be  firmly  settled  only  on  the 
basis  of  experimentation  and  research 
which  is  yet  to  be  undertaken,  and  that 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  initiate  or 
cooperate  in  the  tremendous  amount  of 
study  which  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  give  personnel  administration  a  firm 
foundation  within  the  educational  pro¬ 
fession. 
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Interviews,  Conferences  and  Oral 
Examinations  as  Techniques  in  the 
Administration  0/ Educational  Personnel 

By  ALFRED  H.  CLARKE 
Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners 


Chicago  Board 

HE  printed  word,  as  presented  in 
letters,  brochures  or  pamphlets 
and  in  rules  or  regulations,  plays 
an  important  part  in  each  phase  of  the 
administration  of  educational  personnel 
but  the  interview  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  making  friends  and  influencing 
people.  Unless,  through  training  and 
experience,  he  has  acquired  the  quali¬ 
ties  required,  the  administrator  cannot 
hope  to  be  successful.  W^e  will  not  deal 
here  with  the  techniques  of  the  inter¬ 
view  nor  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  the  inter\’iewer  but  will  discuss  what 
the  interview  is  and  how  it  is  used. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  qualities  requir¬ 
ed  are  myriad  and  might  be  summarized 
by  saying  the  interviewer  must  keep  his 
halo  on  straight.  None  of  us,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  perfect  but  each  strives  to 
improve  since  we  hope  to  influence  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  others  or  to  be 
capable  of  passing  judgment  on  another. 

The  interview  is  a  conversation  di¬ 
rected  to  a  definite  purpose  and  this 
purpose  must  be  clear  in  the  mind  of 
the  interviewer  if  he  is  to  influence  the 
interviewee  or  make  a  decision  regard¬ 
ing  him.  The  interview  may  take  the 
questionnaire  form  or  he  without  struc¬ 
ture,  with  the  task  of  the  interviewer 
simply  to  encourage  the  interviewee  to 
talk.  It  may  be  to  elicit  information 
or  collect  evidence  for  appraisal  of  cer- 
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tain  personality  variables  and  certain 
characteristics  and  abilities  which  we 
believe  to  be  required  for  the  position 
sought  or  held  by  the  interviewee.  The 
interviewer  needs  to  know  what  per¬ 
formances  are  needed  in  the  situation 
(job  analysis)  and  what  abilities,  char¬ 
acteristics  and  traits  of  people  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  related  to  these  performances. 
He  must  know  how  to  direct  and  elicit 
behavior  in  the  interview  so  that  the  re¬ 
sponses  are  valid  indicators  of  these 
abilities  or  characteristics.  Finally,  he 
needs  to  know  how  to  weight  and  com¬ 
bine  the  estimates  of  these  variables  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  overall  rating  or 
score  for  the  candidate. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  may 
indicate  only  “sufficiently  meritorious”, 
“not  sufficiently  meritorious”  or  give  a 
mark  with  reference  to  some,  previously 
determined  and  arbitrary'  score.  The 
interviewer,  then,  must  elicit  informa¬ 
tion,  assess  values  and  weigh  these 
values  to  arrive  at  a  course  of  action. 

The  validity  of  the  interview  as  an 
instrument  is  questioned  by  many,  and 
rightly  so,  since  its  validity'  has  never 
been  proven  by  research.  Neither  has 
it  been  disproven,  and  interviewers  and 
administrators,  who  have  always  felt 
confident  of  their  ability  to  pick  the 
right  person  for  the  right  job,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  turn  to  anv  other  instrument 
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whose  validity  also  has  not  been  proven. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  practitioner 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  process  of 
the  interview  and  we  prefer  to  keep  the 
technique  we  have  until  some  one  finds 
a  better  one.  Fortunately,  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  interviewer  has  also 
been  trained  as  a  teacher,  has  had  class¬ 
room  and  administrative  experience, 
and  is  the  peer  of  the  interviewee  in 
whatever  the  situation  may  be  which  is 
under  discussion. 

In  his  daily  routine,  the  personnel 
administrator  will  find  he  can  classify 
his  work  into  five  general  groups.  First, 
there  is  RECRUITMENT.  If  we  are 
to  get  the  required  one  in  seven  of  all 
college  graduates  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  we  must  start  to  influence  the 
voung  people  at  least  by  the  time  they 
are  in  high  school.  They  and  their 
parents  have  many  questions  regarding 
the  opportunities  and  required  prepara¬ 
tion  and,  while  they  read  our  printed 
material,  only  reach  a  decision  after 
they  have  “talked  to  some  one”.  The 
counselors  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as 
prospective  teachers,  get  many  errone¬ 
ous  impressions  regarding  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  requirements  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  particular  school  system  and 
only  through  frequent  personal  contact 
can  you  be  assured  of  their  full  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  in  recruitment  is  one 
of  “selling”.  The  tables  have  been 
turned  and  the  interviewer  has  become 
the  interviewee.  He  must  know 
thoroughly  the  philosophy  of  his  system, 
its  program  and  its  needs.  He  must 
know  the  opportunities,  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  cultural  advantages  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  spocific  questions  regarding  the 
salary  schedule  and  tenure  and  ponsion 
provisions.  This  "selling”  appoars  again 
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at  a  later  stage  in  the  production  of  a 
“satisfied  customer”. 

You  cannot  hopo,  of  course,  to  meet 
the  placement  counselors  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges  whose  graduates  come  to  you  seek¬ 
ing  employment.  In  Chicago  we  have 
a  highly  developjed  system  of  selection 
by  merit.  In  a  recent  examination  for 
certificates  to  teach  in  our  elementary 
schools,  we  had  nearly  900  candidates 
who  came  from  173  colleges  and  teach¬ 
er  training  institutions  located  in  36 
states.  Many  of  these  young  p>eople 
were  from  the  Chicago  area  who  Jiad 
gone  elsewhere  for  their  training. 
Others  were  new  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  Hundreds  had  met  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  of  their  state  to 
teach  in  high  school  but  now,  for 
\  arious  reasons,  wished  to  teach  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  These  could  be  classed 
as  “retreads”  and  each,  because  of  his 
specific  preparation,  showed  a  lack  of 
training  in  elementary  methods  and  re¬ 
quired  counsel  regarding  the  additional 
preparation  required.  Those  with  scho¬ 
lastic  records  which  would  predict  suc¬ 
cess  were  given  full-time  employment 
in  leaves  and  vacancies  for  one  year 
while  they  took  the  required  courses  in 
late  afternoon  and  evenings  in  the  local 
colleges  and  universities. 

While  the  latch  string  of  the  examin¬ 
ers’  office  was  always  out  to  these  people 
during  this  year  and  hundreds  of  hours 
given  to  conferring  with  them  regarding 
their  problems,  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  their  schools,  many  of  whom 
had  taken  part  in  the  interview  pwrtion 
of  the  examination,  were  able  to  give 
counsel  and  advice.  During  this  year 
the  new  teacher  has  learned  much  of 
the  philosophy,  the  routine  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  the  system,  and  we 
have  learned  much  about  the  pierson  as 
a  pwtential  teacher.  Contact  with  teach- 
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ers  who  have  recently  passed  examina¬ 
tions  does  much  to  put  candidates  at 
ease  regarding  the  test. 

The  second  division  into  which  the 
work  of  personnel  administration  falls 
is  the  SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL. 
In  Chicago  and  some  other  large  cities, 
this  selection  is  made  on  a  merit  basis 
by  an  independent  board  of  examiners. 
While  the  selection  of  temporary  or  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  record  and  an  interview  by  one 
person,  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
staff  should  be  made  as  carefully  and 
completely  as  possible.  In  general,  the 
certifying  agency  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  character,  scholarship  and 
general  fitness  of  the  candidate.  Scho¬ 
larship  is  probably  the  easiest  to  meas¬ 
ure.  The  Educational  Testing  Service 
(Princeton,  N.  J.)  has  prepared  a  reli¬ 
able  instrument  in  the  National  Teach¬ 
er  Examinations.  E.T.S.  prepares  a 
special  examination  for  us,  to  our  speci¬ 
fications,  for  use  in  the  selection  of 
elementarv'  teachers.  This  we  feel  is 
satisfactory'  to  separate  our  candidates 
as  to  scholarship. 

Character  and  general  fitness  can 
only  be  evaluated  by  other  means.  We 
rely  upon  an  interview'  by  a  committee 
•  of  five  experienced  and  superior  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  who,  in  addition  to 
the  inter\iew,  evaluate  the  complete 
record  of  the  candidate,  including  let¬ 
ters.  Letters  of  recommendation  may 
be  more  indicative  of  and  related  to  tbe 
ability  of  tbe  letter  writer  than  to  tbe 
ability  of  tbe  candidate.  Letters  from 
instructors  with  whom  the  candidate 
did  practice  teaching  or  from  principals 
in  whose  schools  the  candidate  worked 
as  a  substitute  in  a  leave  or  vacancy 
mav  be  of  value. 

Tbe  interview  is  indeed  subjective 
but  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  experi¬ 


ence,  training  and  abilities  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  renders  their 
judgment  our  most  reliable  measure  of 
the  probable  success  of  the  candidate 
as  a  teacher.  These  committees  are 
selected  from  lists  of  names  of  superior 
teachers  and  principals  submitted  by 
district  superintendents.  A  committee 
of  five  interviews  the  candidate  for 
about  one  half  hour,  in  the  case  of 
teachers,  and  then  each  member  ex¬ 
presses  his  own  individual  and  inde- 
jiendent  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  candidate  for  a  certificate.  The 
majority  opinion  of  the  committee  pre¬ 
vails  and  the  middle  mark  of  the  five  is 
taken  as  the  mark  of  the  candidate  on 
the  interview  test.  This  prevents  skew¬ 
ing  as  might  be  the  case  if  an  average 
were  taken  and  one  opinion  should  be 
out  of  line  with  the  others.  This  is 
indeed  a  democratic  process  where  the 
teacher  is  selected  by  bis  peers  and  im¬ 
mediate  supervisors  (principals). 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  prin- 
cipalship,  the  interview  lasts  much 
longer  and  the  committee  is  composed 
of  principals  and  district  superintend¬ 
ents.  One  member  of  the  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers  is  always  present  to  direct  tbe 
committee  and  take  care  of  tbe  clerical 
work  involved.  You  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  we  are  now  making  a 
phonograph  recording  of  all  interviews 
on  a  plastic  disc.  This  gives  a  review- 
able  record  of  at  least  what  was  said 
in  the  room  This  record  is  filed  in  the 
personnel  folder  of  the  candidate  and 
may  be  replayed  by  an  examiner  for  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  wbo  seeks  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice.  Records  of  both  suc¬ 
cessful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  are 
used  in  the  all-day  training  sessions  of 
new  committees. 

In  actual  practice  we  use  six  mem¬ 
bers  on  a  committee  —  five  in  the  in- 
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terview  room  and  the  sixth  in  the  ante¬ 
room  to  receive  the  new  candidate  and 
put  him  at  ease.  The  sixth  person  can 
always  find  something  interesting  in  the 
candidate’s  background  which  can  be 
used  as  an  introductory  question.  The 
candidate  is  brought  into  the  interview 
room  and  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  by  the  member  he  met 
outside,  who  is  now  replacing  one  of 
the  members  who  was  present  for  the 
previous  candidate. 

The  candidate  is  informed  by  the 
examiner  present  that  up  to  this  time 
he  has  been  known  by  his  credentials 
and  that  now  we  wish  to  meet  him  in 
person  and  talk  with  him  about  his 
training  and  experience.  He  is  told 
that  we  are  recording  and  is  asked  to 
pronounce  his  full  name.  The  member 
who  brought  him  into  the  room  will 
then  refer  to  their  conversation,  e.g., 
"W'hile  we  were  talking  outside,  Mr. 
Jones  was  telling  me  about  his  work  as 
a  camp  counsellor  during  the  summer. 

I  found  it  very  interesting.  Mr.  Jones, 
won’t  you  please  repeat  what  you  told 
me.  I  know  the  committee  would  be 
very  interested.”  When  Mr.  Jones  has 
finished,  he  has  heard  his  own  voice 
and  has  talked  of  something  he  really 
knew  about.  By  this  time,  he  has  lost 
all  stage  fright  and  is  at  ease.  The  in¬ 
terview  then  proceeds. 

The  candidate  should  not  be  asked 
questions  such  as  ( 1 )  Are  you  honest?, 
(2)  Are  you  loyal?,  (3)  Do  you  believe 
in  indoctrination,  or  (4)  Are  you  a 
good  disciplinarian?  Perhaps  these  are 
a  few  of  the  characteristics  we  wish  to 
estimate,  but  the  questions  must  be 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  in¬ 
directly  show  the  ideals  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  candidate.  'The  criterion 
for  which  we  are  looking  we  hope  will 
crop  out  during  the  answer.  We  may 
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get  symptoms  of  trends  in  habits  or  per¬ 
sonality  traits.  Questions  should  be 
directed  toward  information  about  a 
course  of  action.  “The  speed  of  deci¬ 
sion  is  related  to  the  intensity  of  con¬ 
viction.”  (Cattell).  A  few  examples' 
may  show  the  method  suggested.  These 
were  taken  from  the  records  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  for  the  certificate  to  teach  in 
grades  3-8. 

JUDGMENT.  “A  man  appears  at 
your  classroom  door  saying  he  is  the 
father  of  John  Jones  and  wishes  to  take 
the  boy  downtown  to  get  him  a  pair  of 
badly  needed  shoes.  What  would  you 
do?  Does  the  candidate  in  his  answer 
bring  up  such  questions  as:  “Is  the  man 
the  boy’s  father?”,  “Does  he  have  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  child?”  —  “Does  the  princi¬ 
pal  know  of  this  request?”,  “Has  he 
given  permission?”,  or  “How  should  the 
principal  be  notified?”.  “Could  this  not 
be  done  at  some  other  time,  say  Satur¬ 
day?” 

Here  is  another  one.  “The  morning 
recess  is  at  10:15.  At  10:00  you  are 
writing  some  direction  on  the  board. 
You  turn  to  your  desk  and  find  that 
your  pen,  which  you  were  using  a  few 
moments  before,  has  disappeared.  What 
would  you  do?  Follow  each  answer 
with  ‘But  the  pen  is  not  recovered. 
“What  would  you  do  next?” 

In  their  answers,  the  candidates  will 
show  much  regarding  their  knowledge 
of  ignorance  of  children’s  reaction  to 
stealing,  knowledge  of  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  indoctrination. 

ALERTNESS  in  diagnosing  pupils’ 
difficulties.  "A  boy  is  having  difficulty 
with  the  problem  43-37.  The  boy  gets 
the  answer  14.  How  would  you  diag¬ 
nose  his  difficulties?  The  difference 
between  7  and  3  is  4  and  4-3«=*l.”  In 
response  you  will  get  a  wide  variety  of 
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complicated  answers  but  once  in  a  while 
you  find  a  wide-awake  candidate  who 
says  “I  would  first  ask  the  boy  how  he 
arrived  at  the  answer.” 

FRANKNESS.  Are  the  answers 
direct  or  evasive?  “Will  you  please 
explain  to  us  the  unsatisfactory'  mark 
which  you  received  as  a  substitute  at 
the  Brown  School”,  or  "We  see  from 
your  transcript  you  received  a  “D”  in 
a  science  course  in  college.  W'hat  did 
you  learn  in  this  course  which  you 
might  use  in  vour  work”? 

TRUTHFULNESS.  “We  see  by 
your  application  that  you  are  very  active 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  his¬ 
torical  society.  What  is  the  program 
for  this  year”?  In  a  case  where  this 
question  was  used,  the  candidate  did 
not  know.  He  was  then  asked  “Who  is 
in  charge  of  this  program”?  The  can¬ 
didate  did  not  know.  It  so  happened 
the  chairman  of  the  program  was  a 
member  of  the  oral  committee. 

EMOTIONAL  MATURITW  Some 
candidates  are  cheerful  and  enthusiastic 
when  they  know  the  answer  and  sullen 
when  they  do  not.  Some  “fly  off  the 
handle”  and  “tell  off”  the  committee, 
quoting  some  unixersity  professor.  One 
girl,  when  asked  to  give  the  titles  of 
certain  courses  which  were  listed  on  the 
transcript  only  hy  number,  replied  “You 
have  the  catalogue.” 

DEFERENCE  to  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  or  principal.  “You  are  one  of  three 
teachers  in  the  third  grade.  The  other 
two  are  experienced.  The  principal 
and  these  teachers  have  developed  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  and  methods  which  do 
not  agree  with  your  college  notes  on  the 
subject.  “What  procedure  should  you 
follow  in  this  case?”  "Why”? 

FRIENDLINESS.  Some  candidates 
show  no  warmth,  no  smile.  They  are 
cold  and  calculating. 


RESOURCEFULNESS.  Originality, 
initiative.  One  candidate,  in  describ¬ 
ing  an  extra  duty  assigned  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  told,  incidentally,  how  he  had 
obtained  raincoats  for  the  patrol  boys. 

LEADERSHIP.  Capacity  or  ability 
to  instill  into  action.  Have  the  candi¬ 
date  tell  how  she  motivates  a  spelling 
lesson  or  an  art  lesson,  or  have  her  des¬ 
cribe  the  various  activities  of  the  pupils 
during  a  unit  of  work.  Or,  perhaps 
the  candidate,  in  discussing  discipline 
problems,  will  describe  the  manner  in 
which  she  and  the  class  set  up  a  code 
of  behavior  for  their  guidance  and  how 
they  follow  that  code. 

PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS.  These 
are  sometimes  evidenced  by  complaints 
against  portions  of  the  examination  or 
attempts  to  use  influence  on  the  exami¬ 
nation.  Many  candidates  are  just  not 
able  to  analyze  the  reason  for  their 
failure. 

LOYALTY  AND  COOPERATION. 
“The  principal  gives  you  four  extra 
duties  outside  of  the  classroom  and  does 
not  give  any  to  the  teacher  in  the  next 
room.  “What  would  you  do  about  it”? 
Answers  vary  greatly,  e.g.,  “Refuse”, 
“Ask  the  principal  to  explain  why”,  “Do 
my  share  and  no  more”,  “Take  the  jobs 
for  one  semester”,  “Take  the  jobs  be¬ 
cause  the  principal  orders  it”,  “Perhaps 
the  teacher  in  the  next  room  has  been 
ill  and  cannot  do  the  work”,  or  “Feel 
proud  that  the  principal  has  confidence 
in  my  ability  and  will  do  the  best  I 
can.”  “But  the  teacher  in  the  room  on 
the  other  side  tells  you  you  are  foolish 
to  take  the  work.  She  says  she  would 
not.”  The  replies  will  be  as  divergent 
as  to  the  previous  question.  You  will 
get  just  as  interesting  responses  if  you 
follow  all  of  this  by  the  question  “If 
you  gave  a  boy  4  duties  and  did  not 
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give  his  neighbor  any,  what  would  you 
expect  him  to  do?” 

AMENABLE  TO  SUGGESTIONS. 
Make  suggestions  regarding  courses  a 
candidate  might  take  to  learn  something 
about  a  matter  in  which  she  is  deficient. 
Answers  will  vary  from  appreciation 
down  to  “I  can’t  take  a  course  in  every¬ 
thing.”  Some  resent  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  correction  of  speech  or  language 
difficulties. 

TEACHING  TECHNIQUES.  “In  a 
6th  grade  geography  or  history  class  you 
have  a  boy  with  3d  or  4th  grade  read¬ 
ing  ability.  How  can  you  arrange  to 
have’  him  take  a  full  part  in  the  work? 
Among  the  answers  you  may  receive  are 
"Assign  him  more  home  work”,  "Call 
his  mother  in  and  direct  her  to  teach 
him  to  read”,  or  “Perhaps  he  can  make 
the  needed  maps.” 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISCIPLINE.  “Describe  how 
you  handled  two  disciplined  cases:  One 
yoi^  had  when  you  first  started  teaching 
and  one  you  had  during  the  past  week.” 
One  girl  who  taught  departmental  social 
studies  described  one  case  which  “be¬ 
came  a  contest  between  me  and  the  boy 
to  see  which  one  would  go  crazv  first.” 

INDOCTRINATION.  “What  use 
would  you  make  of  indoctrination?” 
Many  reply  that  they  would  never  in¬ 
doctrinate  but  would  explain  our  system 
of  government  and  others  and  then  let 
the  children  choose  for  themselves 
which  is  best.  These  candidates  be¬ 
come  confused  when  asked  how  they 
would  teach  lovalty,  honesty’,  etc. 

Always  finish  by  asking  the  candidate 
if  he  has  anything  to  add  which  might 
hcln  the  committee  arrive  at  a  decision. 

The  role  of  the  oral  interview  is  a 
residual  one  and  attempts  to  do  what 
cannot  be  done  better  bv  the  written 
test.  It  is  a  binding  influence  of  diverse 


parts  of  an  examination  and  separates 
actual  practice  from  theory.  It  can  be 
determined  whether  a  candidate  knows 
the  steps,  in  sequence,  of  a  teaching 
process  or  whether  he  talks  around  and 
around  the  point  in  the  generalities  of 
a  textbook. 

Once  a  teacher  or  group  of  teachers 
has  been  selected  for  a  certain  grade 
level  or  subject,  the  personnel  adminis¬ 
trator  is  confronted  with  his  third  major 
function.  He  is  now  back  to  the  job 
of  “selling”  —  that  of  producing  a  "sat¬ 
isfied  customer”.  This  new  set  of  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  grouped  under  the  general 
heading  of  INTEGRATION.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  routine  and  may  be 
settled  by  questionnaire  but  the  new 
teacher  is  going  to  have  a  greater  sense 
of  belonging  if  given  an  interview  by 
some  one  w'ho  shows  a  personal  interest 
in  his  welfare.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
salary  adjustment  for  outside  service. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  printed  rule 
but  the  teacher  is  better  satisfied  if  he 
has  interviewed  a  person  with  authority 
to  act.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  assign¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
a  teacher  a  particular  room  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  school.  There  are  emergencies 
which  arise  which  may  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assign  a  beginning  teacher  a 
mile  farther  from  home  than  he  would 
like  and  only  an  interview  will  satisfy 
the  teacher  on  this  point.  The  transfer 
policy  needs  to  be  explained  especially 
when  the  teacher  has  an  interest  or 
training  for  a  particular  activitv,  e.g. 
librarian,  speech  correction,  sight-sav¬ 
ing,  deaf-oral,  physical  education,  home 
mechanics,  etc.  They  have  all  been 
certified  as  teachers  and  it  may  be 
necessary  that  they  handle  a  regular 
class  until  they  can  be  absorbed  into 
their  special  activity. 

A  personnel  officer  or  director  of  this 
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special  activity  should  interview  the 
candidate  with  his  record  of  special 
training  and  follow  up  the  case  until 
the  teacher  is  in  a  position  where  the 
school  system  can  make  best  use  of  his 
services.  Most  school  systems  have  an 
in-senice  training  program  either 
through  after  school  classes  or  through 
the  work  of  supervision.  These  require 
frequent  interviews  if  the  teacher  is  to 
grow  to  the  best  of  his  abilit)'.  The  use 
of  the  interview  by  various  members  of 
the  staff  can  aid  the  teacher  in  his  pro¬ 
bationary  period  to  adjust  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
holding  power  of  the  system. 

An  additional  activity  which  should 
be  the  concern  of  the  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  members  of  the  staff 
is  the  program  by  which  people  are  pro¬ 
moted.  With  a  broad  base  of  perhaps 
thousands  of  teachers,  little,  if  any, 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  problem 
of  encouraging  and  directing  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  who  will  one  day  direct  the 
schools.  W'hile  the  drive  and  initiative 
must  be  present,  it  does  not  always 


mean  the  survival  of  the  fittest  or  that 
some  of  the  best  material  is  not  lost. 
From  this  broad  base,  there  must  be 
hundreds  who,  because  of  their  energy, 
personal  characteristics,  scholarship  and 
superior  teaching  ability,  could  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  directed  to  prepare  for 
leadership.  The  universities  offer 
courses  open  to  most  everyone  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  to  handle  special  classes 
and  train  to  be  administrators.  The  best 
prospects  need  to  be  encouraged  and 
counselled  by  an  e.xperienced  member 
of  the  staff  to  save  time  and  effort  and 
to  produce  a  ready  supply  when  needed. 

The  last  major  function  is  SAL¬ 
VAGE.  Unfortunately,  no  one  seems 
to  do  much  about  this  except  perhaps 
with  the  new  teacher  who  is  given  a 
second  chance  in  a  new  situation.  This 
type  of  work  requires  long  and  tedious 
effort  and  counselling  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  and  district  superintendent. 
The  director  of  personnel  usually  enters 
this  picture  only  in  the  last  step  when 
the  solution  seems  to  be  elimination. 


Techniques  and  Methods  in  the  Seleaion 
of  Elementary-School  Principals 
for  Large  School  Systems 

By  JAY  E.  GREENE 
Board  of  Examiners 
New  York  City 


Although  much  attention  has 
^  been  given  to  the  problems  of 
teacher  selection  and  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  teaching  efficiency,  comparative¬ 
ly  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
similar  problems  concerning  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  supervisory-administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  schools.  Selecting  cap¬ 
able  principals  to  provide  superior  lead¬ 
ership  is  as  vitally  important  as  securing 
capable  teachers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  elementary-schools  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned.  Henry 
J.  Otto  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
progress  of  the  elementary  school  point 
out  that  the  elementary  school  has  as¬ 
sumed  much  wider  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  than  it  formerly  bad  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  elementary-school 
principal  have  similarly  changed  and 
expanded.  Some  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  responsibilities  of  the  elementary- 
school  principal  have  expanded  are  (a) 
curriculum  modification  and  construc¬ 
tion,  Ch)  community  activity,  (c)  de¬ 
mocratic  leadership  of  personnel,  (d) 
teacher  training.  Concerning  the  last 
area,  the  New  York  Times,  reporting 
on  the  teacher  shortage,  stated:  "The 
fact  that  many  newly  recruited  teachers 
do  not  have  the  preparation  and  train¬ 
ing  deemed  desirable,  places  a  heavier 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  and 


training  of  these  teachers  in  these  times 
upon  the  principals  of  schools.” 

In  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
and  expanding  functions  of  elementary- 
school  principals,  the  writer  of  this 
article  believed  it  might  be  useful  to 
gather  information  concerning  current 
methods  of  selecting  elementary-school 
principals  and  to  examine  critically 
these  methods  in  the  light  of  generally 
accepted  principles.  The  writer  was 
able  to  obtain  information  concerning 
methods  of  selection  used  in  thirty-one 
large  cities,  which  have  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  twenty-nine  million,  or 
approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 
This  article  will  report  briefly  some  of 
the  findings  which  may  be  of  interest 
under  the  following  topics:  ( 1 )  recruit¬ 
ment,  (2)  use  of  the  job  analysis,  (3) 
use  of  written  tests,  (4)  use  of  personal 
tests. 

1.  RECRUITMENT 

The  problem  of  recruiting  candidates 
for  the  position  of  principal  is  important 
because  inadequate  recruitment  may 
fail  to  attract  the  most  capable  indi¬ 
viduals  who  might  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re¬ 
sponses  obtained  from  the  thirtv-one 
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Recruitment  I’ractices 


number  of  schools  number  of  scliools  Total 
answering,  yes  answering,  no  responses 


Question  asked 

1.  Are  there  clearly  defined  minimum 
requirements  for  the  position  of 
Elementary-school  principal? 

2.  Are  applications  accepted  from  in¬ 
dividuals  outside  the  local  school 
system  ? 

3.  Is  an  announcement  requesting  ap¬ 
plications  made  publicly? 

4.  Are  those  within  your  school  system 
given  preference? 

5.  Must  names  of  applicants  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  headquarters  by  a  super¬ 
visor? 

cities  to  a  questionnaire  concerning 
their  recruitment  practices. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing 
table,  that,  although  there  is  in  many 
cities  a  broad  type  of  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  all  who  are  qualified  are 
encouraged  to  apply,  there  is  in  other 
cities  a  more  restricted  program. 

Methods  of  recruiting  candidates 
differ.  In  most  cities,  an  announce¬ 
ment  requesting  applications  is  made  in 
a  regularly  appearing  Superintendent’s 
Bulletin  or  Newsletter.  In  some  cities, 
the  teachers’  handbook  explains  that 
applications  are  receivable  at  any  time. 
Several  cities  reported  that  additional 
publicity  is  obtained  by  asking  directors 
of  special  subjects  and  other  supervisors 
to  recommend  capable  teachers.  In  one 
city,  classroom  teachers  are  urged  to 
submit  the  names  of  capable  colleagues. 
Another  city  utilizes  a  University  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau.  Some  cities  send  circular 
letters  of  announcement  to  newspapers, 
colleges,  teachers,  organizations,  and  to 
interested  individuals. 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  re¬ 
cruitment  program  is  noted  in  the 
Twenty  Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary-School  Princi¬ 
pals: 

It  should  be  clear  that  no  plan  for 
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selecting  principals  can  be  fully 
effective  unless  there  is  a  plan  for 
attracting  candidates.  Without  plans 
and  procedures  for  recruitment,  the 
supply  of  potential  appointees  neces¬ 
sarily  rests  largely  upon  an  acciden- 
tial  basis. 

2.  USE  OF  THE  JOB  ANALYSIS 

Since  it  is  generally  believed  that 
selection  procedures  should  take  into 
consideration  the  duties  of  a  ix)sition 
and  the  qualities  and  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  duties, 
the  writer  made  inquiry  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  a  job  analysis  was  part 
of  the  selection  procedure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  thirty-one  cities  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  job  analysis: 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that 
only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  large 
cities  have  utilized  a  job  analysis  in 
recent  years  in  connection  with  selec¬ 
tion  procedures.  In  view  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  position  of  principal, 
it  would  seem  desirable  in  relation  to 
selection  procedures  to  have  periodic 
systematic  reviews  of  the  duties  of  the 
postion  and  the  desired  qualities  of  in¬ 
cumbents. 
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TABLE  II 


Use  of  Job  Analysis  in  Selecting’  Elementary-School  Principals 

number  of  8ch<x>l8  number  of  schools  Total 
(Question  asketl  answering,  yes  answering,  no  responses 

1.  Has  a  formal  job  anal>'sis  or  des¬ 
cription  of  the  duties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  been  made  in  the  past  five 
years  in  connection  with  selection 

procedures?  3  28  31 

2.  Has  an  informal  anal^'sis  been 

made  in  the  i>ast  five  years?  16  15  31 


3.  USE  OF  WRITTEN  TESTS 

Of  the  thirty-one  large  cities  which 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  twelve 
or  about  forty  per  cent,  employ  written 
tests.  Nineteen,  or  about  sixty  per  cent, 
do  not.  The  written  tests  vary  in  length 
from  twelve  hours  to  one  hour,  with 
most  requiring  between  three  and  six 
hours.  These  tests  usually  cover  the 
following  areas:  administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  supervisory  problems,  elementary- 
school  curriculum  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Less  frequently  the  following 
areas  are  included:  general  or  cultural 
information,  community  problems,  and 
extra-curricular  problems. 

In  some  cities,  an  “all-objective  type” 
of  written  test  is  used.  In  others, 
short-answer  questions  are  combined 
with  essay-types.  In  some  cities,  the 
questions  are  prepared  and  rated  local¬ 
ly;  in  others,  they  are  done  outside  the 
local  school  system.  In  one  city,  there 
is  an  informal  type  of  written  test  in 
which  applicants  are  required  to  write 
200  word  papers  on  prescribed  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  their  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  statement  of  personal  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  position.  Another  city 
requires  a  5,000  word  thesis  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  approved  by  the  local  Board  of 
Superintendents.  A  third  city  utilizes 
a  one  hour’s  written  personality  test. 
In  a  fourth  city,  problem  questions  re¬ 


lating  to  a  particular  school  situation 
are  presented  for  solution.  In  two  of 
the  responding  cities,  written  papers  are 
also  rated  for  correctness  of  English. 

The  reasons  given  for  using  written 
tests  are  the  following:  (1)  they  pro¬ 
vide  an  efficient  and  economical  method 
of  judging  certain  qualities  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis;  (2)  a  wider  sampling 
related  to  certain  qualities  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  than  is  possible  through  other 
methods;  (3)  applicants  for  the  princi- 
palship  should  be  capable  of  making 
written  reports  of  the  type  called  for; 
(4)  the  large  number  of  applicants  in 
some  cities  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
written  test  as  a  preliminary  selective 
instrument;  (5)  there  is  need  for  a 
“|X)litical-proof’  merit  basis  for  selec¬ 
tion. 

Reasons  for  not  using  written  tests 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the 
number  of  capable  applicants  would  be 
reduced  because  of  their  unwillingness 
to  take  such  tests;  (2)  there  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  no  correlation  between 
success  in  a  written  test  and  success  as 
a  supervisor;  (3)  other  methods  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  local  adminis¬ 
trator;  (4)  ordinary  written  tests  do  not 
select  on  the  basis  of  competency  for 
the  job  but  “know-how”  in  preparing  for 
and  passing  anticipated  test  questions. 

Administrators  have  expressed  strong 
convictions  favoring  or  opposing  writ- 


1  N.  E.  A.  “The  Elements rj'-Sohool  Principalship  Today  and  Tomorrow,”  1948. 

p.  133. 
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ten  tests.  However,  it  seems  to  this 
writer  that  the  question  of  written  tests 
is  subordinate  to  the  primary  element 
which  is  the  necessity  of  adequate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  certain  qualities  in  applicants. 
If  these  qualities  can  be  adequately- 
appraised  on  a  comparable  basis  in 
other  ways,  then  the  arduous  written 
tests  may  be  dispensed  with.  However, 
in  large  cities,  where  one-hundred  or 
more  applicants  must  be  appraised,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  number  of 
capable  individuals  available  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  perform  the  appraisal  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  without  a  preliminary 
selective  instrument  such  as  a  written 
test. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  written 
tests  which  have  thus  far  been  devised 
have  limited  value.  The  written  test 
has  not  been  considered  effective  in 
appraising  on  a  competitive  basis  essen¬ 
tial  personality  traits,  attitudes,  and 
relationships  which  are  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  a  successful  principal. 
Thus,  it  is  recommended  that,  where 
a  written  test  is  used,  the  questions  be 
related  to  those  specific  requirements  of 
the  principalship  concerning  which  the 
written  test  may  have  most  reliability. 
For  example,  it  is  questionable  whether 
reliable  information  about  one’s  attitude 
would  be  obtained  in  a  written  test  by 
asking  applicants  to  state  their  philoso¬ 


phy  of  education  or  supervision,  or  their  / 
concept  of  good  community  relations. 
The  written  test  should  rather  be  com¬ 
bined  with  other  types  of  investigation 
or  tests  which  may  yield  more  reliable 
information  as  to  desired  personal  quali¬ 
ties. 

4.  USE  OF  PERSONAL  TESTS 

Inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  use 
of  personal  tests.  (Personal  tests  are 
tests  other  than  written  tests  designed 
to  ascertain  personal  quahties  in  the 
selection  procedure.) 

The  interview  is,  apparently,  the 
most  commonly  used  personal  test.  The 
following  table  indicates  responses  re¬ 
ceived  concerning  the  use  of  interviews: 

Apparently,  the  interview  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  city  to  city.  In  some 
of  the  large  cities  studied,  the  interview 
was  reported  as  an  informal  affair  last¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  in 
which  the  Superintendent  and  several 
assistants  formed  a  general  impression. 
In  other  cities,  the  interview  was  more 
carefully  planned  with  interviewers 
given  specific  training  in  advance,  with 
prepared  questions,  and  with  a  detailed 
rating  sheet  in  use.  Most  such  inter¬ 
views  generally  last  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  Several  cities  reported  that 
the  interviewing  panel  consists  of  from 
three  to  five  individuals  including  field 


TABLE  III 


The  U.se  of  Inten-iews  in  the  Selection  of  Elementary-School  Principjils 


Cities  answer¬ 

Cities  answer¬ 

Total 

Question  asked 

ing,  yes 

ing,  no 

responses 

1.  Are  interviews  used? 

2.  Is  a  formal  ratinp  sheet  used  by 

25 

5 

30 

the  interviewing  panel? 

3.  Are  individuaLs  other  than  those  in 

10 

15 

25 

the  central  personnel  office  called 
U]x>n  to  aasi^  in  the  interview? 

15 

15 

30 

4.  Is  an  effort  made  to  have  the  in¬ 

terview  comparable  for  all  applicants? 
5.  Are  those  who  assist  in  the  inter¬ 

10 

18 

28 

view  given  specific  training  for 
their  job? 

11 

11 

22 
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supervisors  and  principals.  At  least  one 
city  has  a  classroom  teacher  serving  on 
each  interviewing  panel.  Another  city 
has  a  mechanical  recording  made  of 
each  interview,  which  may  be  played 
back  to  the  panel  or  to  the  applicant  on 
his  request. 

Some  interviews  are  centered  solely 
upon  an  applicant’s  record  of  service  or 
personal  achievements;  others  include 
record  and  more  general  questions; 
others  exclude  record  of  service  from 
the  interview.  In  one  recent  interview 
for  the  principalship,  all  applicants 
were  given  a  four  paragraph  description 
of  a  specific  school  situation,  and  were 
required  to  study  the  description  of  the 
school  and  to  prepare  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  role  of  the  principal  in 
the  situation. 

So  far  as  the  interview  is  concerned, 
the  writer  believes  that  there  is  need  in 
many  cities  for  clarifying  and  narrowing 
its  scope.  The  usual  interview  may  be 
adequate  for  appraising  ability  in  dis¬ 
cussion  or  certain  demonstrable  per¬ 
sonal  qualities.  However,  other  instru¬ 
ments  may  be  necessary  to  measure 
more  effectively  other  characteristics. 
It  is  possible,  for  example,  in  tbe  usual 
interview,  to  obtain  only  limited  insight 
into  an  applicant’s  ability'  to  get  along 
with  others  or  into  his  ability  as  a  lead¬ 
er,  since  these  abilities  function  in  a 
group  situation  different  from  the  usual 
interview  situation. 

The  following  types  of  tests  other 
than  the  interview  were  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  used  for  specific  purposes:  (1)  A 
supervision  test  or  observation  of  elass- 
room  teaching:  Applicants  are  required 
to  visit  selected  classes  or  a  selected 
school  and  to  write  a  critique  based  upon 


their  observation.  This  test  is  designed 
to  judge  their  ability  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  teaching  performance.  (2) 
Group  Interview:  In  this  test,  all  appli¬ 
cants  are  assembled  in  groups  of  from 
five  to  eight.  Each  group  is  given  a 
topic  to  discuss  as  a  group  without  a 
chairman.  “The  group  interview”  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  to  appraise  certain 
qualities  which  may  be  demonstrable  in 
a  group  situation.  (3)  Conference  test: 
In  this  test,  each  applicant  is  required 
to  conduct  a  conference  in  which  three 
to  five  of  his  colleagues  take  part.  “The 
conference  test”  also  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appraise  certain  aspects  of 
leadership  and  relationships  in  a  group 
situation.  (4)  Field  inspection:  In  this 
test,  each  applicant  is  visited  on  the  job 
by  an  examining  panel  who  also  discuss 
the  record  of  his  service  with  his  super¬ 
visors.  During  the  course  of  the  visit, 
the  applicant  may  be  required  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  student  body  in  assembly.  A 
conference  with  his  colleagues  may  also 
be  required.  If  intermediate  supervi¬ 
sory  experience  is  required,  the  visiting 
panel  may  have  a  better  basis  for  judg¬ 
ing  such  factors  as  leadership,  ability 
in  community  relations  and  other  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Recent  years  have  seen  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  methods  of  selecting  supervisory- 
administrative  personnel  in  industry 
and  in  schools.  Methods  of  selecting 
school  supervisors  are  likely  to  advance 
further  as  the  changed  nature  of  super¬ 
visory  positions  in  modern  schools  and 
the  desired  characteristics  of  school  su¬ 
pervisors  are  further  clarified  and  as 
resources  become  available  for  inquiry 
and  experimentation  with  existing  and 
new  methods. 


Group  Dynarnics  as  Related  to  the 
Administration  of  Educational  Personnel 

By  EDMUND  J.  GANNON 
Associate  SupcriHteudeut  of  Schools 
In  Charge  of  Personnel 


Board  of  Education  of 

general  topic,  concerning 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  write, 
is  a  rather  vague  one.  It  con¬ 
cerns  a  field  —  the  impact  of  group 
dynamics  in  large  city  school  systems 
—  in  which  there  is  very  little  research, 
in  which  discussion  must  be  largely 
speculative,  and  in  which  conclusions, 
if  any,  must  be  tentative  and  general. 
Research  in  the  general  field  of  group 
dynamics  has,  of  course,  been  exten¬ 
sive,  but  it  has  not  often  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  functioning  of  a  large 
school  system  as  such. 

By  way  of  background,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  this  aspect  of  the  situation.  A 
large  city  school  system  is  different 
from  a  small  one.  In  a  small  communi¬ 
ty’,  group  traditions  are  likely  to  be 
fairly  uniform,  group  mores  fairly  well 
accepted,  and  group  pressures,  while 
real,  not  likely  to  be  evident  because  of 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  aims  that 
groups  seek  to  achieve. 

The  condition  in  a  medium  or  large 
city  school  system  is  quite  different. 
Here  we  have  a  hetrogeneous  popula¬ 
tion  with  vast  differences  of  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  cultural  background,  economic 
background,  and  philosophical  outlook. 
Ine\itablv  many  of  these  differences  are 
reflected  in  the  school  staff.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  large  schf^ol  staff  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  ine\itablv  becomes  divided  into 
groups  with  differing  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  and  at  times  competi- 


the  City  of  New  York 

tive  with  respect  to  professional  or 
economic  status.  Even  when  there  is 
relative  unity  among  groups  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  unity  may  be  purely  with  re¬ 
spect  to  one  facet  of  the  total  situation, 
e.g.,  with  respect  to  desired  changes 
concerning  teachers’  salaries.  There 
may  be  little  or  no  agreement  with  res¬ 
pect  to  attitudes  to  be  taken  toward 
questions  of  curriculum,  method,  or 
philosophy. 

That  school  officials  are  not  unaware 
of  the  impact  of  this  problem  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  increasing  emphasis  placed 
on  human  relations  in  large  city  school 
situations.  For  example,  in  recent 
years  a  basic  consideration  of  the 
annual  curriculum  guidance  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum 
Development  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  been  the  matter  of  human  relations. 
In  the  all-day  conference  held  in  1953, 
the  theme  was  “Growing  in  Human  Re¬ 
lations.”  The  key-note  presentation 
was  “The  Role  of  Leadership  in  Effect¬ 
ing  Change."  Such  workshop  sessions 
as,  “What  Can  Be  Done  to  Improve 
Articulation  and  Coordination  among 
Schools,  Departments,  and  Divisions?”, 
“What  Makes  an  Effective  School  En¬ 
vironment?”,  and  “What  Can  Field  and 
Headquarters  Staffs  Do  to  Improve 
Guidance  Services  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment?”,  were  especially  aimed  at 
the  clarification  of  some  of  the  aspects 
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of  the  problem  which  is  before  us  in 
this  paper. 

An  inevitable  outcome  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  increasing  remoteness 
of  the  individual  teacher  or  group  of 
teachers  from  the  central  staff.  Where¬ 
as  in  a  small  school  system  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  feels  herself  a  trusted 
arm  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  cognizant  of  the  thinking  of  the 
school  board,  in  a  large  city  system 
there  is  little  tendency  for  this  feeling 
of  rapport,  this  sense  of  identification 
to  develop.  Instead,  teachers  who  ex¬ 
perience  dissatisfaction  with  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  their  salaries,  or  any 
other  feature  of  their  jobs,  tend  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  blame  on  what  they  think  of 
as  the  “board  of  education.”  By  this 
they  do  not  mean  the  five  or  ten  elected 
or  appointed  members  of  the  school 
board  who  have  the  legal  resjwnsibility 
for  the  functioning  of  the  schools  and 
whose  official  title  is  that  of  “Board  of 
Education,”  or  some  similar  title.  In¬ 
stead,  they  picture  some  sort  of  deper¬ 
sonalized  character  like  “Big  Brother” 
in  George  Orwell’s  1984.  An  Addi¬ 
tional  concomitant  is  a  sort  of  vague 
anxiety  or  suspicion  that  what  is  being 
done  by  this  depersonalized  headquar¬ 
ters  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
or  the  schools. 

In  point  of  actual  fact,  members  of 
boards  of  education  and  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  in  large  cities  have  been 
increasingly  aw’are  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  distance,  both  physical  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  between  themselves  and  the 
teaching  staff.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  bridge  this  gap.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say  that  any  of  these  efforts 
have  shown  signs  of  full  success.  There 
are,  however,  some  encouraging  signs. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  attacked  is  found  in  the 


attempt  to  induct  the  new  teacher  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  avoid  some  of  the 
situations  mentioned  above.  The  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  call  in  all  the  newly  appointed 
teachers  on  the  first  day  of  the  school 
year,  meet  with  them,  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  school  system  that  affect 
them,  and  correct  some  of  their  misun¬ 
derstandings  during  a  question  period. 
Frequently  members  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  school  district  have 
participated  in  this  program. 

In  the  largest  school  systems,  e.g., 
in  New  York  City,  where  sheer  bigness 
has  made  this  program  difficult  to  carry 
out,  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to 
I(K’al  assistant  superintendents  who  pre¬ 
pare  a  program  of  induction  of  the  same 
tvpe.  Of  course,  the  attitudes  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  individual  school  princi¬ 
pal  are,  as  always,  a  basic  factor.  In 
large  school  systems,  and  again  I  use 
New  York  City  as  an  example,  the  radio 
and  television  may  be  used  to  replace 
to  a  degree  those  face-to-face  contacts 
mentioned  above  as  being  so  helpful. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  any  school 
system  a  single  philosophy  should  per¬ 
vade  all  levels  and  that  resource  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  trained  to  disseminate 
this  philosophy  and  integrate  the  teach¬ 
er,  especially  the  beginning  teacher, 
with  respect  to  it.  A  beginning  in  this 
field  has  been  made  in  some  city  school 
systems  which  send  master  teachers  to 
assist  the  beginning  teacher  in  planning 
her  Work  and  carrying  through  her 
plans.  The  resource  person  of  this  type 
frequently  is  more  successful  in  clari¬ 
fying  the  philosophy  and  the  procedures 
of  the  school  system  than  the  officially 
assigned  superivisor  whose  very  authori¬ 
ty  may  make  it  difficult  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  to  ask  questions  and  pre¬ 
sent  her  own  point  of  \iew.  Ideally, 
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of  course,  both  types  of  personnel  would 
be  used  with  the  beginning  teacher, 
each  at  the  point  of  greatest  effective¬ 
ness. 

Another  way  in  which  this  problem  is 
being  faced  is  found  in  many  activities 
or  projects  emanating  from  central 
headquarters  which  have  as  their  im¬ 
mediate  or  ultimate  goal  integrating  the 
teacher  with  the  school  system.  Per¬ 
haps  this  represents  a  generalization  of 
the  preceding  to  apply  to  all  teachers, 
rather  than  beginning  ones.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  teacher  participation  in  cur¬ 
riculum  making  and  teacher  participa¬ 
tion  in  various  public  projects  have  a 
part  in  reaching  the  goal  here  mention¬ 
ed. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  a  need  for  communication  in  the 
reverse  direction  in  this  connection. 
Means  must  be  found  —  and  to  a  de¬ 
gree  have  been  found  —  for  teachers 
to  communicate  the  results  of  their 
early  implementation  of  new  curricula 
to  the  local  or  central  headquarters  staff 
so  as  to  influence  in  turn  further  cur¬ 
riculum  modiflcation.  This  has  the 
dual  advantage  of  permitting  curricu¬ 
lum  makers  to  harken  to  the  voice  of 
practical  experience  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  teacher  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  or  she  is  making  a 
real  and  recognized  contribution  to  the 
total  process. 

Furthermore,  a  careful  definition  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  a  more 
and  more  objective  method  of  teacher 
selection  and  teacher  promotion,  these, 
too,  play  a  part  in  integrating  the  teach¬ 
er  into  the  school  system  and  low'ering 
individual  tensions  and  resulting  group 
pressures. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  said  little 
about  the  place  of  teacher  organizations 
in  the  scheme  of  things  although  it  may 


easily  be  inferred  that  many  of  the 
aforementioned  items  could  very  well 
arise  from  or  lead  to  activity  on  the  part 
of  interested  teacher  organizations. 
However,  the  subject  is  so  important  as 
to  deserve  separate  treatment,  and  in¬ 
deed  treatment  far  more  extensive  than 
that  w’hich  is  possible  here.  It  is  here 
possible  merely  to  develop  a  few 
thoughts  briefly. 

In  the  larger  cities,  the  tendency  is 
for  organizations  of  the  following  kinds 
to  develop:  Organizations  based  on 
offlcial  status,  e.g.,  organizations  of 
principals,  department  chairmen,  kin- 
dergarten-6B  teachers;  organizations 
based  on  subject  matter  interests,  e.  g., 
organizations  of  teachers  of  mathema¬ 
tics;  organizations  based  on  membership 
in  the  school  system  only,  e.g.,  Chicago 
Teachers’  Association,  Brooklyn  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association;  organizations  based  on 
labor  affiliation,  e.g..  New  York  City 
Teachers’  Guild.  This  list,  of  course 
is  not  exhaustive. 

There  is  an  unanswered  question  as 
to  whether  the  greatest  possible  value 
has  been  obtained  from  the  activities  of 
voluntary’  teacher  organizations.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
question  of  the  right  of  a  teacher  to 
join  any  voluntary’  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  own  choosing  nor  the  right 
of  the  organization  to  express  itself 
without  restraint  on  any  professional 
matter  in  which  it  has  a  proper  interest. 
Rather,  the  question  is  “How  can  tea¬ 
chers’  organizations  make  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  in  terms  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community  and  in  terms 
of  the  betterment  (in  the  widest  possi¬ 
ble  sense)  of  their  members?’’  A  par¬ 
tial  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in 
the  efforts  of  many  school  systems  to 
utilize  the  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
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ability  and  enthusiasm  in  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  for  these  needs. 

An  illustration  is  found  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  that  has  been  made  (and  is  still 
being  made)  to  set  up  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  staff  relations  in  a  form¬ 
alized  manner  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  plan  was  set  up  in  1952  by  a 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were 
representative  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  school  system  and  indeed  were 
outstanding  persons  in  various  teacher 
organizations. 

The  committee  presented  a  plan  for 
the  orderly  consideration  of  teacher 
grievances  and  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  policy.  It  is  in  the  latter 
phase  that  the  participation  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  teacher  organizations  is 
more  complete. 

Under  this  plan  a  policy  consultation 
committee,  consisting  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  some  20  organizations,  meets 
once  a  month  to  consider  matters  of 
jwlicy  under  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  also  to  initiate  policies 
for  consideration  by  the  Board.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  plan  the  teachers  of  the 
city  will  become  much  more  closely 
identified  with  the  headquarters  staff 
so  that  this  feeling  of  remoteness  will 
be  lessened.  It  is  much  too  early  to 
state  whether  or  not  this  effect  has  been 
achieved.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  teacher  acceptance  of  the  plan 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  general  than 
it  was  when  first  proposed.  There  is, 
however,  still  a  feeling  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  (especially  on  the  part  of  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  plan)  that  too  many  teach¬ 
ers  are  quite  unaware  of  its  existence 
except  as  an  abstraction.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  indicates  that  much  still  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  that  the  aim  of  in¬ 
tegrating  the  staff  may  be  achieved. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  re¬ 


cent  years  a  major  activity  of  teacher 
organizations  has  been  to  act  as  pres¬ 
sure  groups  to  get  action  with  respect  to 
legislation  on  salaries,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  is  a  proper  and  desir¬ 
able  activity,  but  there  comes  the  time 
when  one  may  ask  whether  a  teachers’ 
organization  has  fully  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence  unless  it  has  engaged  in  strictly 
professional  activities  as  well  as  legis¬ 
lative  ones.  This  is  a  problem  that 
may  not  be  solved  by  any  decision 
or  suggestion  from  outside  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Since  these  organizations 
are  voluntary  organizations,  their  ac¬ 
tivities  must  be  planned  by  the  organi¬ 
zations  themselves.  Since,  however, 
in  a  democracy  we  must  all  justify 
ourselves  in  the  long  run  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion,  it  would  seem 
that  teacher  organizations  as  profession¬ 
al  bodies  should  keep  this  criterion  in 
mind.  Only  professional  contributions 
freely  offered  are  of  value  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Pressure  from  central  head¬ 
quarters,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be 
fatal. 

Nothng  has  been  said  so  far  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationship  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher  and  the  central  headquar¬ 
ters.  This  omission  is  deliberate  since 
this  aspect  is  more  or  less  tangential. 
However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
group  tensions  will  be  to  some  degree 
relieved  if  the  individual  teacher  feels 
that  he  or  she  is  welcome  to  bring  a 
serious  problem  directly  to  the  central 
office  and  that  it  will  be  given  serious 
and  courteous  consideration.  Further¬ 
more,  the  wording  of  letters,  whether 
individual  or  form  letters,  sent  to  tea¬ 
chers  in  connection  with  personnel  mat¬ 
ters,  is  a  tool  of  tremendous  importance 
in  decreasing  the  distance  between  the 
individual  teacher  and  the  headquarters 
staff.  In  the  context  in  which  we  are 
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speaking,  however,  these  items  while 
important  in  themselves  are  overshad¬ 
owed  by  some  of  the  other  considera¬ 
tions  we  have  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  matter  of  group  dvnam- 
ics  and  their  relation  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  educational  personnel  represent 
a  field  in  which  there  has  been  relative¬ 
ly  little  study  or  thinking.  It  is  realiz¬ 
ed  that  in  these  troubled  times  it  is  nec¬ 
essary-  to  work  out  schemes,  both  form¬ 
alized  and  informal  for  teachers  to  make 
their  group  thinking  an  object  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  consideration  at  the 
central  headquarters.  TTiere  is  a  real¬ 
ization,  too,  that  to  a  great  extent  there 
is  an  untapped  reservoir  of  construct- 
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ive  thinking  in  the  teaching  staff,  both 
in  teacher  organizations  and  in  the  un¬ 
organized  group. 

The  often-mentioned  goal  of  perfect 
two-way  communication  (so  frequently 
realized  to  an  extremely  limited  degree) 
must  be  the  object  of  our  continued  at¬ 
tention  if  this  reservoir  is  to  be  tapped, 
even  in  small  part,  and  if  teachers  are 
to  feel  that  they  have  a  contribution  to 
make  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  mo¬ 
ment. 

If  we  can  become  only  a  little  more 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
if  we  can,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  form¬ 
ulate  tentative  solutions,  the  time  and 
effort  spent  in  considering  this  matter 
will  not  have  been  wasted. 

The  New  Patterson  Test  or  Study  Exercise 
on  the  United  States  Constitution 

By  RAYMOND  G.  PATTERSON 
One  hundred  objeciive  type  questions  to  brinj;  out  the 
important  facts  in  our  Constitution.  Can  be  used  as  a 
worksheet  to  direct  study  or  as  an  examination. 

Specimen  copy,  25c ;  in  quantity,  lOc  each 
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Modern  Forms  in 

Personnel  Administration 

By  LEON  MONES,  Editor 


Essential  in  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  the  development  of 
forms  for  identifying  and  rating 
the  characteristics,  traits,  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  candidates  basic  to  professional 
success. 

As  we  grow  better  able  to  identify  the 
characteristics,  traits  and  experiences 
which  are  the  fundamental  and  primary 
factors  of  professional  success,  we  can 
better  guarantee  the  success  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  recruitment  and  promotion. 

A  number  of  problems  inevitably 
arise  in  creating  acceptable  forms. 
These  problems  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  What  characteristics,  traits,  and 
experiences  are  to  be  identified  for 
rating? 

2.  What  mathematical  basis  and 
proportion  shall  be  used  in  rating? 

3.  What  classification  of  major  areas 
shall  be  employed? 

4.  In  what  wording  shall  the  traits 
be  described? 

5.  What  degree  of  objectivity  shall 
be  sought,  and  how? 

6.  How  much  subjectivity  shall  he 
tolerated? 


7.  How  deeply  may  examiners  enter 
the  private  life  and  concerns  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant? 

8.  What  stimuli  and  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  expression  shall  be 
allowed  the  candidate  in  the  oral  inter¬ 
view? 

9.  How  shall  the  time  factor  in  the 
oral  interview  he  utilized? 

10.  How  shall  comparative  estimates 
be  made  among  candidates? 

1 1 .  What  characteristic  climate  and 
pattern  should  prevail  in  the  oral  inter¬ 
view? 

In  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  two  modern  forms  have 
very  recently  been  developed  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  and 
validation.  One  of  these  forms  is  a 
rating  sheet  for  oral  examinations  of 
candidates.  The  second  of  these  forms 
is  one  for  obtaining  a  report  from  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  employed  applicants 
previously  or  have  seen  them  in  profes¬ 
sional  action. 

Both  of  these  forms  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  types  of  modern  instruments, 
and  are  in  present  use. — Editor. 
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Board  of  Education  Board  (B)  of  Examiners 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Personnel 

RATING  SHEET  EOR  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

EOR  POSITION  OF . 

Candidate’s  Name:  _ Date: _ 


I.  PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  Maximum  Applicant’s 

a.  Appearance  (50  points)  Score  Score 

1.  Propriety  and  nature  of  dress  _  25  _  _ 

2.  Care  of  fingernails,  teeth,  hair  and  absence  of 
physical  characteristics  emotionally  upsetting  to 

students  _ _  _  -  .  25  _ 

b.  Speech  (70  jpoints) 

1.  Quality  of  voice  _  10  _ 

2.  Clearness  of  tone  _  _  10  _ 

3.  Voice  modulation  _  10 

4.  Absence  of  defects  of  speech,  accent,  or  intonation  10  _ 

5.  Accuracy  of  pronunciation  _  _  15  _ 

6.  Accuracy  of  enunciation  _ _ _ _ -  15  _ 

c.  Presentation  and  Expression  (75  points) 

1.  Organization  of  ideas  _  10  _ 

2.  Capacity’  for  creative  and  independent  thought  ... .  10  _ _ 

3.  Intellectual  honesty  in  thinking  _  _ _  10  _ 

4.  Conciseness  and  precision  in  expression  _  10  _ 

5.  Acceptable  language  structure  and  organization — 

(a)  Structure  and  Organization  ,  _  5  _ 

(b)  Vocabulary-  . 10  _ 

(  1 )  Accuracy  of  technical  idioms 

(2)  Accuracy  of  general  idioms 

(c)  Correct  grammar  and  usage _  5  _ 

6.  Clarity,  emphasis,  and  impressiveness — 

(a)  Originality  of  presentation  _  5  _ 

(b)  Ability’  to  maintain  constructive  and 

courteous  discussion _ _ 10  _ 


SCORE  FOR  ITEM  No.  L  195 


Maximum  Applicant’s 

IL  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  Score  Score 

a.  Undergraduate  Collie  Transcript — Academic  Record  10  _ _ 

b.  Graduate  College  Transcript — Amount  and  nature 

of  work  _ _ _ _  20  . . 

c.  Special  Qualifications  (30  points) 

1.  Experiences  helpful  in  extra  classroom  responsi- 

blities  _  _ _ _ _  10  _ 

2.  Experiences  helpful  in  school  community  relation¬ 
ships  _  .  _  10  . 

3.  Experiences  helpful  in  cultural  and  intellectual 

growth  _ _ _ _ _  10  _ 

d.  Evidence  of  Personal  Growth  (20  points) 

1.  Reading  not  specifically  related  to  teaching _  10  . 

2.  Familiarity  with,  and  interest  in  social,  political, 

economic,  and  moral  problems  _  10  _ 


SCORE  FOR  ITEM  No.  II. 
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Maximum  Applicant’s 

III.  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  Score  Score 

a.  Teaching  Service,  extent  and  quality _  25  _  -  _ 

b.  Related  Teaching  Experiences  (20  points) 

1.  Other  than  public  school  teaching _  10  . 

(a)  Teaching  in  moral  or  ethical  areas 

(b)  Job  Instruction 

(c)  Military  instruction 

(d)  Camp,  Club,  or  Recreation  instruction 

2.  Administrative  experience  in  above  _  10  ..  _ 

c.  Business  Experience  (25  points) 

1.  Value  of  undergraduate  employment  _  10  _ 

Value  of  post-graduate  employment 

2.  Business  acumen,  insight  into  business  procedure 

and  processes _ _ _  1 5  _ 

d.  Community  Activities  _  _  15  _ 

1.  Membership  contributions  in  Community  Organi¬ 
zations 

2.  Leadership  contributions  in  Community  Organi¬ 
zations 

e.  Social  Activities  _ _ _  15  _ _ 

1.  Nature  of  participation  in  domestic,  recreational, 

and  artistic  experiences 

SCORE  EOR  ITEM  No.  Ill  100 


IV.  PROMISE  OF  PERSONAL  Maximum  Applicant’s 

AND  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  Score  Score 

a.  Professional  enthusiasm  . . . . .  10  _ 

b.  Understanding  of  role  of  education  in  human  life  _ _  1  5  . . 

c.  Comprehension  of  educational  concepts  _ _ 1 5  _ 

d.  Sense  of  professional  ethics  and  obligation  _  1 5  . . 

e.  Comprehension  of  democratic  values  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  . .  . . . .  1 5  . . 

f.  Broad  and  comprehensive  reading  in  the  subject-field  1 5  _ 


SCORE  EOR  ITEM  No.  IV  85 


Summary  of  Oral  Examination 

Eor  Position  of . 

Maximum  Applicant’s 
Score  Score 

I.  PERSONAL  QUALIEICATIONS  195  _ 

II.  PROEESSIONAL  PREPARATION  80  _ 

III.  PROEESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  100  _ 

IV.  PROMISE  OE  PERSONAL  AND  PROFES¬ 

SIONAL  GROWTH  85  _ 


TOTAL  SCORE  460 

COMMENTS: 


Examiner. 

Form  216  (Board-B)  Rev. 
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Board  of  Education  Board  of  Examiners 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Personnel 


Dear 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  will  appreciate  deeply  your 
cooperation  in  supplying  a  frank  report  on  the  person  named  below  wno  is  an 
applicant  for  employment.  Your  report  will  greatly  assist  us  in  our  appraisal, 
estimation,  and  adjustment  of  the  applicant.  You  are  requested  to  fill  out  that 
portion  of  this  form  which  applies  to  your  knowledge  of  the  candidate. 

We  shall  further  appreciate  your  helping  us  to  keep  this  report  absolutely  confi¬ 
dential. 

Will  you  please  add  any  comment,  information  or  judgment  that  may  help  us 
to  appraise  the  personality,  the  capacity,  or  the  promise  of  the  apphcant. 

Please  return  this  form  by  ..-  .  --  _ 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEON  MONES 

Assistant  Superintendent  and 

Chief  Examiner,  Board  of  Examiners 

I.  NAME  OF  APPLICANT  _ 

a.  How  long  have  you  know  the  applicant  ^rsonally? _  _ 

b.  In  what  capacity  have  you  know  the  applicant?-  .-  _ 

c.  Was  the  applicant  employed  under  your  su^rvision? _ _ _ 

d.  If  so,  how  long  did  the  apphcant  serve  under  you? _ 

e.  Name  the  organization  which  employed  the  applicant? _ _ 

II.  APPRAISAL  OF  SERVICE 

a.  Service  on  Professional  Committees: 

1.  Name  of  Organization? . . . . 

2.  Nature  of  the  Committee? _ _ 

3.  Was  the  applicant  an  officer? _ An  Active  Committee  Member? _ 

4.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals 
the  highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in 
the  apphcant’s  Professional  Committee  Service: 

(a)  Reliability  . 

(b)  Cooperation  with  others  . 

(c)  Ability'  to  contribute  . 

(d)  Ability'  to  work  alone  . . 

(e)  Ability  to  lead  _ 

(f)  Ability  to  organize  _ 

(g)  Capacity'  for  taking  responsibility  _ 

(n)  Degree  of  ener^’  . 

(i)  VV'ilTingness  to  abide  by  democratic  procedures  . 

(j)  Consideration  for  co-workers  . 

b.  Service  on  Community  Committees: 

1.  Name  of  Organization? _ _ - . . . , 

2.  Nature  of  the  Committee?. . . . . 

3.  Was  the  applicant  an  officer? _ An  Active  Committee  Member? _ 

4.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals 
the  highest  value)  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in 
the  applicant's  Community  Committee  Service: 

(a)  Ability'  to  lead  _ 

(b)  Capacity  for  group  or  team  effort  _ _ 

(c)  Degree  of  reliability'  and  dependability  _ 

(d)  Ability  to  organize  _ 

y  (e)  Loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  general  cause  ;  _ 
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c.  Service  in  Extra-curricular  or  Extra-classroom  Activities: 

1.  Nature  of  Activity  . . . . . 

2.  Number  of  hours  per  week  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3.  Official  status  of  applicant  _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  Amount  of  compensation,  if  any  _ _ _ 

5.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals 
the  highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in 
the  applicant’s  Extra-curricular  or  Extra-classroom  Service: 

Ca)  Ability  to  work  with  children  _ 

(b)  Ability  to  give  guidance  and  direction  . 

(c)  Judgment  in  choice  and  selection  of  group  activities  . 

(d)  Relationship  between  applicant  and  pupils  _ 

(e)  W’holesomeness  of  applicant’s  influence  upon  pupils  _ 

III.  PERSON AL1T\’  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Indicate  by  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals  the 
highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  Personality  Traits  you  observed 
in  the  applicant: 

a.  Emotional  stability,  maturity,  self  control  _ 

b.  Tact,  patience,  diplomacy  _ 

c.  Honesty  and  frankness  _ 

d.  Physical  and  mental  energy  . 

e.  Poise  and  dignity  _ 

f.  Sense  of  humor  and  proportion  _ 

g.  Personal  impression  and  appearance 

h.  Capacity  to  refrain  from  cynicism  and  sarcasm  . 

i.  Capacity  for  artistic  and  spiritual  experience  . . 

j.  General  intelligence  and  alertness  _ _ 

k.  Capacitv  for  growth  and  personal  development  . . 

IV.  CLASSROOM  EFI  lClENCY: 

Indicate  bv  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals  the 
highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  Classroom  Service: 

a.  Management  of  classroom  routines  _ 

b.  Instructional  ability 

c.  Management  of  administrative  routines  _ _ 

d.  Maintenance  of  good  pupil  relationships  . 

e.  Relationships  with  total  sch(K)l  i^ersonnel  . . . 

V.  FACULTY  MEETINGS: 

Indicate  bv  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals  the 
highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  Faculty  Nleeting  Service: 

a.  Punctuality  and  attendance 

b.  Personal  contributions  _ 

VI.  DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS: 

Indicate  bv  the  use  of  numbers  from  0  to  5  (0  equals  no  value;  5  equals  the 
highest  value),  your  estimation  of  the  following  traits  evidenced  in  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  Departmental  Service: 

a.  Punctuality  and  attendance  . 

b.  V^ilue  of  leadership,  if  Department  Chairman,  Vice-Principal, 

c.  Value  of  contribution,  if  teacher  in  department  _ 

or  Principal  . 

d.  Willingness  to  follow  and  profit  from  leadership,  study,  sug-  _ 

gestions  _ _ 

Signature  _ 

Official  Title  _ 
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pp.  259-68. 

Democratic  vs.  autocratic  school  administration.  M.  Nadler.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Principals’  Bulletin,  March,  1954.  pp.  22-25. 

Emerging  Educational  Leadership.  Leon  Mones,  Education,  December,  1949. 

pp.  260-262. 

Investment  in  esprit  de  corps.  E.  J.  Albrecht  and  others.  California  journal 
of  Secondary  Education,  January',  1954.  pp.  18-22. 

It  takes  administrative  attitude  to  insure  faculty  unity .  R.  Storts.  Ohio  Schools, 
December,  1953.  pp.  408-409. 

Meaningful  interviews  with  beginning  teachers.  R.  A.  Siggelkow.  Nations 
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Use  of  job  analysis  towards  more  effective  educational  administrative  practices. 
W.  F.  Wetzler.  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  February, 
1954.  pp.  113-116. 
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When  should  teachers  share  in  making  administrative  decisions?  F.  G.  Cornell. 
Nations  Schools,  May,  1954.  pp.  43-45. 

W’here  does  cooperation  start?  K.  Wills.  Educational  Leadership,  February, 
1954.  pp.  307-310. 
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analysis.  W.  B.  Olson.  Iron  Age,  October  15,  1953.  pp.  114-117. 
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Coddling  won’t  help  emotional  employee;  Science  Digest,  September,  1953. 
p.  31. 

Costs  going  up  for  personnel  programs.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  De¬ 
cember,  1953.  p.  232. 

Employees  are  people.  Newsweek,  October  5,  1953.  p.  64. 

Personnel  relations  come  higher  this  year.  Business  Week,  November  28,  1953. 
p.  175. 
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Revise  tasks  to  save  existing  manpower.  Science  News  l  etter,  April  3,  1954. 
p.  213. 

Today’s  young  people:  more  responsible  than  you  were.  P.  F.  Drucker.  Na¬ 
tions  Business,  June,  1953.  pp.  28-31  -4*. 

Ill  PROMOTIONS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
Hook 

American  Assn,  of  Examiners  &  Administrators  of  Educational  Personnel.  Prin¬ 
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Identifying  high  school  principals.  Z.  Subarsky.  High  Points,  May,  1953. 
pp.  60-63. 
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Book 

Hall,  Robert  K.  and  others.  Yearbook  on  education,  1953;  status  and  position 
of  teachers.  World  Book.  1953.  587  p. 

,  Pamphlets 
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Div.,  1953. 
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Compulsory  membership,  undemocratic  practice  in  school  administration.  I.  R. 
Kuen/il.  American  Teacher,  January,  1954.  pp.  4-6. 

Determining  teaching  load.  M.  E.  Pettit.  American  School  Board  Journal, 
March,  1954.  pp.  34 

Teachers  and  the  stratification  of  American  S(Kiet\ ;  with  reply.  \V'.  B.  Brook- 
over.  Harvard  Educational  Beriew,  23  no.  4:256-67,  322,  1953. 
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1954.  pp.  185-7. 

\  ABSENCES  AND  FUREOCGHS 
Periodicals 

By  your  leave.  C.  CE  Gorilon.  California  Teachers  Assn.  Jonrnal,  Februarv, 
1954.  pp.  16-17  4-. 

Teacher  leaves  of  absence.  B.  W'aterman.  Neiv  York  State  Education,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1953.  p.  53. 

Prepared  bv  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Eibraries  &  Audio-A'isual  Education. 
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Your  Child  Learns  to  Bead.  By  A. 
Sterl  Artley.  Chicago:  Scott,  ForcKman. 
1953.  xiv+255  pp.  $2.00 

A  plethora  of  literature  on  the  problem 
of  imparting  reading  skills  and  of  improv¬ 
ing  them  once  imparted  might  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  teachers  and  parents  have  lieen 
challenged,  if  not  overwhelmed.  b3’  the 
magnitude  of  the  reading  problem.  Of  a 
certaintj’,  the  existence  of  numerous  so- 
oaJled  remedial  reading  programs  and 
clinics  on  every  educational  level,  from 
the  elementarj-  to  the  graduate  school,  is 
evidence  that  instruction  in  reading  has 
fallen  far  short  of  our  expectations. 

Teachers  recognize  the  importance  of 
reading :  that  the  child  must  learn  to  read 
Buccessfull.v  if  he  is  to  understand  himself, 
his  friends,  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lives;  if  he  is  to  satlsfv'  his  personal  and 
stK'ial  needs,  gain  {personal  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  and  fit  into  his  rightful 
place  in  society.  However,  in  this  daj’  of 
radio  and  television,  teachers  need  aid  and 
assistance,  or  reading  maj’  conceivably 
occupy  the  place  writing  once  did.  Your 
('hild  Lcam»  to  Read,  a  guide  for  parents 
whose  children  use  the  New  Basic  Readers 
b.v  W.  S.  Graj’  and  others,  is  an  answer  to 
£  definite  need ;  it  purposes  to  interpret 
the  reading  program  to  parents,  who  in 
turn  ma.v  find  it  easier  to  understand  and 
work  with  the  things  teachers  are  trying 
to  do. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  orientation 
chapter,  “Your  Child  Needs  to  Read,”  ac¬ 
quainting  the  reader  with  the  change  in 
the  deflnition  of  reeding.  At  one  time 
leading  was  approEtched  by  doing  dismal 
exercises  in  “blue-back  spellers,”  and  bj’ 
reeding  aloud  in  eloquent  fashion.  Todaj’, 
with  all^our  conflicting  forces  in  society, 
a  child  must,  read  orall.v  and  get  the 
thought  from  the  printed  page.  He  must 
also  reect  to  what  he  reads,  make  intelli¬ 
gent  interpretations,  draw  conclusions, 
and  make  judgments. 


In  la.vman’s  language  Artley  discus.se.- 
reading  readiness,  independence  in  read¬ 
ing,  and  specific  proctnlures  toward  help¬ 
ing  pupils  to  help  themsehes.  He  reviews 
informatiim  on  word  attack  and  shows 
tile  interrelatedness  of  the  language  arts 
(talking,  writing,  listening,  and  retiding). 
.tnd  he  suggests  waj’s  in  which  schools, 
teachers,  parents,  and  methixls  may  co¬ 
operate  so  that  a  child  maj'  use  his  read¬ 
ing  and  develop  reading  interests  and 
tLUstes.  The  last  chapter  suggests  antholo¬ 
gies  of  stories  and  piiems,  books  for  the 
preschool,  the  prinuiry  sc'hool,  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  .school  child,  and  older  bo.vs 
and  girls.  Numerous  pictures  of  children 
participating  in  reading  situations  are  in¬ 
cluded.  .\t  the  emi  of  each  chapter  the 
reader  will  find  queetions  and  answers 
deaigne<l  to  check  on  understanding  of  the 
chapter  and  also  to  challenge  him  to  go 
l)e>-ond  a  minimum  sort  of  “reading”  of 
the  material. — Edna  Li’E  Fi’rness,  Univer- 
sitj’  of  W.voming 

Measurement  in  Today’s  Schools.  Ii\ 
C.  C.  Ross.  Revised  by  .Julian  C.  Stanley. 
N.Y.  Preavtice-Hall.  1954.  $5.00 

Professor  Ross’s  book,  Meaguremcnt  in 
Todnu'g  Schooh,  first  appearetl  in  1941  and 
establisilied  for  itself  a  strong  position  in 
its  field.  The  volume  now  enters  its  third 
edition,  the  revision  being  the  work  of 
Professor  Stanley  of  the  Universitj-  of 
Wisconsin.  This  third  edition  follows  the 
general  framework  of  the  earlier  versions 
but  deletions,  insertions,  and  other 
changes  have  been  made  in  order  to  mod- 
emine  the  content.  Tlie  emphasis  is,  us 
it  has  been,  not  so  much  upon  the  t<«ls 
themselves  as  upon  the  multitude  of  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  their  intelligent  use  and 
ii.terprietatlon  by  classroom  teachers  and 
school  administrators.  Because  the  func¬ 
tions  of  measurement  are  basicall.v  the 
same  on  the  various  educational  levels, 
the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  both  the 
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etementarj-  and  eecondary  school  levels, 
and  in  some  cases  from  the  college  level. 
The  presentation  is  clear  and  forthright 
and  the  text,  like  it^  earlier  ^-ersions, 
should  be  useful  to  teachers  and  propec- 
tive  teachers. — William  P.  Sears 

Personnel  Problems  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators.  By  Clarence  .V.  Weber.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1954.  $5.00 

The  author  of  this  very  practical  book  for 
8ch4M>l  people  in  more  concerned  witli  new 
solutiona  to  old  problems*than  he  is  with 
old  and  traditional  ways  of  <loing  things. 
It  is  his  hope  that  this  text  will  stimulate 
and  encourage  school  admiiistrators  to 
experiinenrt,  evaluate  experiments,  and 
nuike  new  inquiry  that  will  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  experimentation  ami  evaluation. 
Some  eighteen  chapters  identify  real  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  school  aelministrutors  and 
the  author  sugge.sts  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Some  of  the  areas  into  which 
the  problems  fall  are:  .selection  of  new 
teachers,  orientation  of  teachers,  in-service 
education  for  teachers,  teacher  evaluation, 
teaching  load,  tenure,  teacher  tensions, 
transfers,  promot.ions,  dismissals,  salaries 
an<l  Sillary  sc-hedules,  and  many  others. 
This  is  a  mrist  useful  and  provocative  book. 
— William  P.  Sears 

Staff  Personnel  in  the  Public  Schools. 
By  IVilliard  S.  Elsbree  and  E.  Edmund 
Reutter,  Jr.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall. 
1954.  $4.65 

This  book  presents  an  accurate,  bal- 
ance<l,  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  professional  staff 
employed  in  the  public  schools  and  deals 
extensively  ami  intensively  with  such  spe¬ 
cific  problem  areas  as  recruitment,  pre¬ 
paration,  certification,  salary  legislation, 
academic  freetlom,  collective  negotiation, 
piofessionaJ  association,  ethics,  tenure, 
and  retirement.  Teachers  ^institute  over 
one-fifth  of  the  professional  workers  in  the 
Unite<l  States  to<lay  and  the  shortage  that 
currently  exists,  and  that  will  increase  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  will  shake 
the  very  fabric  of  our  democratic  society. 
The  authors  of  this  book,  both  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  are  to  be  comme<nde<l  for  presenting 


so  thorough,  so  reeJistic,  and  so  competent 
a  study  of  an  important  profession  and 
of  the  problems  confronting  it  and  the 
community  it  serves. — William  P.  Sears 

Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By  Luella 
Cole.  Fourth  Edition.  N.Y.  Rinehart  and 
Co.  1954.  $6.00 

Cole’s  Psychology  of  Adolescence  miw 
has  reached  its  fourth  edition.  This  is 
a  tribute  to  a  volume  that  has  proven  its 
wxirth  to  thousands  of  college  people  and 
their  teachers.  It  is  a  classic  in  its  field. 
The  new  book  differs  from  its  predecessors 
in  the  sub-srtitution  of  more  recent  and 
more  complete  studies  for  such  reports  as 
liave  become  outdated,  in  the  inclusion  of 
more  interpretation  of  data,  and  in  the 
emphasis  upon  material  from  recent 
studies  in  personality  and  sociomeitry. — 
William  P.  Sears 

Special  Study  on  Educational  Condi¬ 
tions  in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
PN  Release.  United  Nations  Publications. 
N.Y.  Columbia  University  Press.  1.33  pp. 
1954.  $1.50 

This  study  reveals  how  challenging  the 
e<Iucational  problems  of  the  world  are. 
There  are  “as  many  as  half  of  the  world’s 
people  that  still  cannot  read  and  write.’’ 
The  study  presents  illiteracy  data  of  108 
countries  (70%  of  the  world  jiopulation) 
and  scliool  age  piopulation  of  138  countries 
as  well  as  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of 
all  the  continents.  This  .siiecial  study  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  meticulous 
works  ever  come  from  the  remote  comers 
of  the  earth  to  the  attention  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  men  throughout  the  world. 

The  study  enumerates  the  financial, 
political  and  cultural  aspects  that  impe<le 
the  development  of  exlucation  as  well  as 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  made  in 
educating  girls,  eradicating  illiteracy,  im¬ 
plementing  compulsory  education,  develop¬ 
ing  community  e<lucation,  financing  eiluca- 
tion,  and  the  participating  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in' eflucational  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Tliroughout  the  study,  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  presentation  of  authentic 
information  on  the  questions  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  made  by  the  committee. — Zaude 
Garremaiiiiin,  Graduate  from  Ethiopia  at 
New  York  University 
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A  History  of  American  Education.  Dy 
Stuart  G.  Noble.  Revised  Edition.  N.Y. 
Rinehart  and  Company.  1954.  $5.00 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  volume 
that  appeared  first  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  It  is  a  text  in  the  history  of  e<luea- 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  the  first  e<li- 
tion  won  an  enviable  place  among  the 
standard  texts  used  in  the  education  of 
teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
new  edition  has  given  much  more  space 
to  the  economic  and  cultural  factors  in 
.\merican  history  that  have  bad  potent 
effects  ujwn  education.  Much  of  the  book 
has  been  rewritten  and  reorgan  ize<l. — 
William  P.  Sears 

Principles  of  Educational  Psychology. 
By  W.  D.  Commins  and  Barry  Fagan. 
N.Y.  The  Ronahl  Press.  1954.  $5.75 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  text  in 
basic  educational  psychology  appeared  in 
1937,  it  won  for  itself  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  of  adoptions  in  colleges  and  universi- 
t.ies.  Tile  volume  has  now  appeared  in 
a  second  edition  and  the  length  of  the 
period  from  1937  to  1954  is  .sufficient  to 
require  a  thorough  revision.  XlHiile  main¬ 


taining  that  the  common  ground  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  education  lies  in  the  field  of 
mental  growth,  the  authors  have  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  second  edition  the  newer 
studies  in  social  backgrounds  of  child 
development,  group  processes,  communica¬ 
tion  in  (ounseling,  and  learning  as  a 
social  process.  Tlie  book  is  an  adequate 
te.vt  in  human  development  and  the 
materials  are  carefully  arranged  for 
teaching  piirpo.s«*s. — William  P.  Sears 

Secondary  School  Activities.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Grulier  and  Thomas  Bayard  Beat¬ 
ty.  N.Y.  McGraw-IIill.  1954.  $4.50 

Kxtra-  and  co-curricular  activities  are 
carefully  an<l  comprehensively  treated  in 
this  volume  whose  major  emphasis  is  on 
the  importance  of  student  participation  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  the 
individual’s  potential  powers  and  capaci¬ 
ties.  As  a  reference  or  as  a  text,  the 
volume  .should  serve  the  field  of  education 
admirably  well.  After  sketching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  student  activities  and  after 
stating  sound,  basic  principles  underlying 
student  activities,  the  authors  cioncem 
themselves  with  specific  suggestions  for 
carrying  on  student  activities  .successful¬ 
ly. — William  P.  Sears 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  State*  Code,  Section  233)  SHOWING 
THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  “EDUCATION,” 
published  Monthly  except  July  and  August  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  for  December,  1954. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managinR  editor,  and  bu.tines.s  man¬ 
agers  are:  Publisher,  The  Palmer  Company,  349  Lincoln  St.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  Managing  editor, 
Raymond  P.  Palmer.  349  Lincoln  St.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  Business  manager,  Raymond  P.  Palmer, 
349  Uncoln  St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

2  The  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  addre.ss  must  be  stated  and  also 
immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unincorporated 
Arm.  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  Individual  member,  must  bo  given.) 
The  Palmer  Company,  Hingham.  Mass..  Raymond  P.  Palmer,  Braintree.  Mass.,  iOdniund  C.  & 
Elizabeth  J.  Sawln,  Wollaston,  Mass..  Bertha  L.  Ames,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  B.  Norman  Strong, 
West  Hartford.  Conn.,  Burr  Oannet  <^o.,  Boston.  Mass..  Bessie  F.  Vinton,  I'tover,  N.  H.,  John 
W.  Gauss,  Salem,  Mass.,  William  D.  Maynard,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  Include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  paragraphs 
show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

RAYMOND  P.  PAI.MER,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  November,  1954. 

SHIRLEY  A.  CAIN 

(My  commission  expires  March  11.  1961) 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  Syitem  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.25  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Falmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  20  cents,  with  key  35  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  hterature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  American  Literature  Map  in  colors  $1.50.  Historical  and  Literary 
Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  4  cents  each  or  $3.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  3  5  cents. 

Hingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

349  Lincoln  Street  Hinghah.  Mass 


THE  6RACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACHERS’  A6EHCT 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manaokr 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

M C M ■ K R  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  TCACHCRS’  AQCNCIKS 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


M»tMbU»h0d  ttss 


B.  m.  MVLBOMD,  Pr»p. 

BETWEEN  84tJi  AND  SSth  STREET8 


•66  FIFTH  AYENUE,  NEW  TOBK  (ITT  BETWEEN  84tJi  AND  SSth  STREET8 

Branch  Orrics;  1836  Bcclid  Avknox,  Clrtbland,  Ohio 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
A  iupwier  •fancy  for  tuporior  paopla.  W«  rofitkor  only  r«li«bU  caoAiAato*.  Sarvicat  fraa  to  tckaol  offtcialt 


Mtmbtr-ir.  A.  T.  A. 


Teachers  Bureau  ^  ^ 

TAo*.  B.  R.  Bryant 

7II-7IS  WITHERSPOON  BLDG.  S'.  D.  OrruMch 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  BBnnypacUr t.l$23 


CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Qamlity  Temcherm  mmd  Pomltloam  himtad  Throagboat  the  Yaar 
WRITE  -  PHONE  .  VISIT 


36th 

year 

of 

Placement 

Service 


Clinton 


Member — N.  A.  T.  A.  35th  Yeer 


TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Clinton,  lowe 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  have  oflScially  listed, 
hnndreda  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  inTestigste  these  through  os?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — orer  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  under  the  aamt 
management — ogives  yon  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EstAblUhed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUBEAU  72nd  Tear 

206  NORTH  SEVEFTH  STREET,  ALLEFTOWF,  FEFHA. 

Member  National  Aasociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


NEWCOMB  A  QAU88  CO.,  Printers, 


Salem,  Mass. 


